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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





TT: week's news from Russia has been such as 
to make it more than ever necessary for us 
to remind ourselves of the fact—it is a fact— 
that had it not been for the Revolution the Russian 
Government would already have made terms with 
Germany. The gallant offensive in which Halicz was 
taken was short-lived. In some of the Russian armies 
discipline has crumbled to such an extent that, with the 
enemy advancing on them, soldiers debate in committee 
as to whether or not they shall resist. Desertion has 
been widespread. Whole regiments have walked out of 
the lines of set purpose. Officers have sacrificed their 
lives in desperate attempts to rally them. The result 
is that, as we write, not merely have the recent Russian 
gains been obliterated, but the Austrians are in Stanislau 
and the Germans are reported to have driven through 
to Tarnopol, which is well behind the line from which 
Brussilov started his great sweep of 1916. Galicia, in 
fact, has fallen into the hands of the enemy, and his 
victory at just the point most favourable for him 


threatens the whole left in the Bukovina and Northern 
Rumania. 








* . * 


As we have said, Russia in the war is better than 


Russia out of the war: at worst she will occupy hundreds 
of thousands of enemy troops. This is especially 
important just now, when the shortage of German man- 
power is a very serious factor, so serious that the enemy 
will probably be unable to derive from his present 
successes the full advantage which, on the face of the 
map, should accrue to him. Moreover, the Russian 
Army, even now, is not a negligible thing. Where the 
Russians have fought they have fought fiercely, and in 
the very midst of the great failure came the news of 
a joint Russo-Rumanian attack in the southern Car- 
pathians which resulted in the capture of 19 guns and 
several hundred prisoners. M. Kerensky, now Prime 
Minister as well as Minister of War and of Marine, is 
displaying an almost frenzied energy in his attempts 
to restore the spirit of the Army. Russia’s capacity for 
producing surprises has not yet been exhausted, and 
we can only hope and wait for a recovery. 


* * * 


In the end the condition of the Army will depend, 
however, not upon the exhortations of prominent 
individuals or upon the re-establishment of the death 
penalty : it reflects, and will reflect, the condition of the 
population behind it. Russia is in chaos. The regime 
recently overthrown produced a nation mentally ab- 
normal. There are three important elements in that 
population which render very difficult the task of those 
who are trying to pull the country together. There is a 
large body of people, in a sense “ politically educated ”’ 
above the common Western level; familiar, that is, 
with the terminology of political, and especially 
revolutionary, theory, but devoid of adminis- 
trative experience and the administrative temper. 
There is another large body composed of persons who 
have become slack and indifferent about public things, 
and who are inclined to let everything slide. And 
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finally the old regime bequeathed an enormous mass of 
illiteracy and ignorance. There are hosts of peasants, 
not only out of the Army but in it, who are still not 
merely uninformed about the objects of the war, but 
who are in the dark as to whether England is in France, 
London the capital of Berlin, or Belgium an island— 
the examples are not grotesque. 


* * * 


The Provisional Government is hampered by a 
pseudo-Parliament which insists on controlling the 
executive’s every action, and is only dubiously in favour 
of an early and free election which would give it a rival. 
It is impeded at every step by the inflammatory opera- 
tions of extreme revolutionaries who unsettle the 
populace and the troops, whose motto is “Down with 
the bourgeois ”’ (including those of England and France), 
but who will not assist clear thinking by formulating 
their ideas as to what sort of State they want. And 
above all they have to work a machine which has 
largely broken down. Political separatism is at work 
everywhere in communities small and large which have 
not yet learnt, as they will learn, the advantages of 
union. The Government departments are in a state of 
confusion: taxation is not so easily raised as it js 
imposed, and new floods of paper money are pouring out ; 
the organisation of the railways and the food supplies is 
in urgent need of improvement, and production must 
inevitably have decreased enormously in a country 
where nobody is certain, as yet, as to who is going to 
own the land, where capitalists are still allowed to own 
their factories but are dubious about the prospect of 
profits, and where workmen take advantage of their 
new liberty to spend a great deal of their time de- 
monstrating and “ resting.”” We say all this not to 
support the view, which we do not hold, that Russia is 
not capable of winning through more quickly than 
many people think, but merely to indicate the vastness 
of the difficulties which a Russian Government has to 
face on the morrow of a revolution in the middle of a 
great war. Not merely the iron hand of authority is 
wanted, but also a realisation amongst the people of the 
prime necessity of self-discipline, co-operation, and 
constitutional action. 

* . . 


Throughout the week the German communiqués 
have chronicled a heavy artillery duel on the British 
front in Flanders ; and from about Sunday last it seems 
to have reached the intensity which commonly preludes 
a great infantry action. The multiplication of infantry 
raids and air-fighting by both sides has pointed in the 
same direction. On the French front a really con- 
siderable offensive has been carried out by the enemy 
against the positions held by our Allies on the narrow 
eastern end of the ridge of the Chemin des Dames. A 
large force was employed in this fighting, which seems 
to have resembled in many respects the later stages of 
the German effort before Verdun a year ago; but on 
Tuesday morning a French counter-attack of exceptional 
brilliance cancelled practically all the enemy gains. If 
it be asked why the Germans should at the present 
stage indulge in such a large and costly offensive against 





the French, the answer probably is that it was meant 
(like the recent German advance in the Dunes) as an 
anticipatory counter-offensive to confuse an expected 
blow. But in any case the recovery of the ridge, with 
its great importance for observation, would probably be 
the most useful local gain open to them to attempt in 
the West. 


* * * 


There was something pathetic in the attempt, during 
the week, of the deputation from the Petrograd Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, to convey to the 
“‘ British proletariat ’’ the message that the Petrograd 
Democracy feels that it has for the world. The four 
Russians had crossed the sea in company with Mr, 
Arthur Henderson, and they were brought at once into 
friendly intercourse with the Executive Committees of 
the Labour Party and the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress, and also with the Parlia- 
mentary Laboue Party. They had allowed only three 
days for Great Britain, hoping to reach both Paris and 
Rome, and yet be back at Stockholm on the 15th of 
August. At successive private meetings they addressed 
their hosts at great length, with an eloquence unfor- 
tunately broken by the necessity of translation sentence 
by sentence. They begged the British workmen to 
realise that, just because it was against “‘ Imperialism” 
that the Russian Democracy had revolted, it spurned 
the idea of a “ separate peace,” as this would leave 
“‘ Imperialism ” triumphant. What the Russian people 
wanted was a universal and immediate peace in order 
that the peoples of all countries, casting off their bour- 
geoisies, might work out their own social and political 
destinies. To this end they insisted that the Socialist 
and Labour forces of all the belligerent countries should 
compel their respective Governments to renounce all 
“Imperialism” (a term which the Russians never 
thought it necessary to define); and must also partici- 
pate in the International Socialist and Labour Congress 
at Stockholm, assumed assuredly to inaugurate a 
proletarian world of national reconciliation and brother- 
hood. 

* * * 

The International Socialist and Labour Congress, 
upon which not only the Russians but also the European 
neutrals are insisting, will in all probability be allowed 
to assemble, it being now recognised that interference 
by any Government would have an adverse effect in 
Petrograd, as well as in Labour circles elsewhere. But 
the Congress can hardly be got together as quickly as 
the Russians imagine. National Labour organisations 
are slow to move. A preliminary two days’ conference 
of the Socialist and Labour parties of the Allied bellige- 
rents, to be presided over by Mr. Henderson, is now 
convened to meet in London the week after next ; and, 
in connection with this, British and French represen- 
tatives are now conferring in Paris. At this Allied 
Conference, at which “minorities” as well as 
“ majorities” will be represented, it is proposed that 
no resolution shall be put to the vote unless it can be 
accepted with unanimity. Where, after consultation 
and discussion, unanimity cannot be reached, it 1s 
suggested that the different statements of opinion put 
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before the conference should be simply recorded as such. 
When that is over, a special national conference of the 
British Labour Party will be held on August 10th, 
when the five or six hundred delegates will consider 
whether or not they will authorise participation in the 
full International. It will, anyhow, hardly be possible 
for delegates from the ends of the earth to reach Stock- 
holm during August. The trouble is that, from the 
end of August for two or three weeks, Sweden will be 
convulsed by a General Election, and the colossal 
General Election for the Russian Constituent Assembly 
is at present fixed for the 30th of September. The 
chances at the moment are that the latter will be once 
more postponed, and that the International will meet 
at Stockholm in the latter half of September. 


* * *x 


The Spanish situation remains obscure. The eighty- 
one insubordinate Deputies and Senators held their 
prohibited meeting at Barcelona; made a_ protest 
against the Government’s dissemination of “ the idea 
that the Assembly is a separatist movement, which it 
is not’’; passed resolutions demanding the renovation 
of the political system ; and was then, rather late in the 
day, broken up by the police. Subsequently the local 
councils protested against the invasion of their premises 
by the police, and the Mayor of Barcelona resigned. 
There have also been disturbances at Valencia. Sefior 
Dato announces that complete tranquillity prevails. 
The Times correspondent, however, in words that are 
worth quoting, says that “ The’ leaders of the move- 
ment believe that Senor Dato will resign, but if their 
conviction proves to be erroneous and the Prime 
Minister sticks to his post, then revolution will have 
the last word. It will start by the proclamation of a 
general strike.” 

* * * 


A few weeks’ sittings of the Select Committee to 
inquire into the conduct of the Medical Boards yielded 
such an overwhelming mass of evidence against them 
and against the R.A.M.C. authorities, from Sir A. 
Keogh downwards, who had given them their instruc- 
tions, that the Committee would only have to collect 
it into a Blue Book and lay it on the table of the House 
of Commons, in order to establish an Army Medical 
scandal not inferior in its way to that of Mesopotamia. 
They preferred, however, last Thursday week to for- 
ward to the Prime Minister a peremptory recommenda- 
tion that “in view of the evidence already taken "’ the 
whole of the medical side of recruiting should be trans- 
ferred from the War Office to the Local Government 
Board, adding that “ in order to restore public confidence 
this change should be made at the earliest possible 
moment.” The reply to this was a personal visit by 
Lord Derby to the Committee on Tuesday. The War 
Minister, whose responsibility for all the subjects of 
complaint has been direct and continuous, and who 
cannot plausibly plead ignorance of facts which have 
been known to nearly everybody concerned for twelve 
months, was obviously quaking in his shoes, and made 
no attempt to say anything in mitigation of sentence. 





But he tried, slimly enough, to avert it by widening the 
issue, and interesting the Committee in a new proposal 
of his own to transfer the whole work of recruiting (and 
not merely its medical side) from the War Office to 
some civilian department. The proposal turned out 
to be the merest improvisation; Lord Derby had to 
confess, when cross-examined, that he had no formulated 
scheme, that he had not thought out what civilian 
department should take it, that he had never done 
anything in this direction all the time that he had 
been at the War Office, and that the only sanction which 
he had for it was that he mentioned it to the Prime 
Minister as the latter was passing from a taxicab to a 
train, and received the answer “ All right.” It is 
difficult, to say the least of it, to put any reliance 
under these circumstances on Lord Derby’s good faith 
as a reformer. Nevertheless, it is the right reform ; 
and in earlier days, before most of the mischief was done, 
and when the transfer would have been far easier, our 
readers may remember that we strongly advocated it. 
The attitude of the War Office, ever since conscription 
came into operation, can only be described as one of 
frank hostility to the civil population. As for the 
military recruiting-officers, it is safe to say of them .as 
a class that they have done immeasurably more to create 
anti-war feeling in the country than any other body of 
persons. We trust that the old staff will go overboard 
with the old system: that the present recruiting staff 
will not merely doff their khaki and change their 
rooms, 


The Ministry of Health Bill, and also, unfortunately, 
the little Bill empowering local authorities to extend 
their maternity and baby-saving campaigns, must, we 
fear, be regarded as definitely lost for this Session. It 
is only fair to Lord Rhondda and Mr. Hayes Fisher that 
it should be known that this disastrous set-back, which 
involves the loss of many lives, was finally due to the 
menacing and even truculent attitude taken up by those 
who assumed to speak for the local Insurance Com- 
mittees, and for the gigantic Approved Societies by 
which their members are mainly nominated. The 
business has some sinister features, and the further- 
ance of personal interests was undisguised. What 
seems to have happened was the presentation of an 
ultimatum—if not to the administration, at least 
from one part of the administration to another— 
insisting, as the final condition of allowing any Bill to 
pass, that the Local Insurance Committees, which are 
elected neither by the ratepayers nor by the insured 
persons, should be put on an equal footing (as regards 
Government Grants, legal powers, and constitutional 
authority to provide for the needs of maternity and 
infancy) with the Municipal and other Local Health 
Authorities, so that there should be concurrently in 
every district duplicate public organisations covering 
the same ground, both mainly supported from the 
Exchequer. It is obvious that no such duplication could 
be permitted. But how long the babies are to die 
because the Government is thus “held up,” publie 
opinion will have to determine. 
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LABOUR UNREST 


R. LLOYD GEORGE can “hustle” when he 
M likes, and he has got published, at any rate, 
an official summary of the Labour Unrest 
Commissioners’ Reports within two months of the 
decision to appoint them, and actually within little 
more than a month of their starting their enquiries. 
We doubt the wisdom of such hustling. The precedent 
that has been set is, in many respects, a bad one, 
and we hope that it will not be followed. The result of 
compelling the Commissioners to make such a hurried 
scamper over the field is that, as more than one of them 
has intimated, they could discover little else than what 
was vaguely in their own minds when their several 
inations of half-a-dozen industrial towns began. 
All that they can now present is a series of impressions, 
which, if these can be taken as evidence at all, amount 
to evidence, not of what the various sections of the 
fifteen million manual working wage-earners are feeling 
and thinking, but of what the twenty-four Commis- 
sioners have managed, in so rapid a survey, to incorpo- 
rate with their own knowledge and preconceptions. 

It is a drawback that large masses of the people, 
including whole industries and whole classes, remain 
untouched. Only a proportion of the complainants 
could be heard, and practically none of their complaints 
could be investigated. Those Commissioners who 
travelled over industrial Scotland and the Northern and 
Midland Counties had brought to their notice many 
complaints of the action or the inaction of various 
Government Departments; but they had no oppor- 
tunity of testing the validity of these complaints or 
even of hearing the Departments’ explanations. The 
very extensive documentary evidence that exists in the 
Ministry of Munitions, the Home Office and the Ministry 
of Labour was not made available for the Commis- 
sioners, whilst there was absolutely no time for statistical 
enquiry. The Commissioners were unable to do more 
than trust to their own instincts and impressions for a 
decision as to which of the grievances were widespread 
and substantial, and which only individual and senti- 
mental. Finally we have a somewhat unsatisfactory 
official innovation, by which the Commissioners’ own 
Reports—which have already cautiously taken the 
sharpness off the edges of the complaints as made to 
them—are discreetly edited by a Whitehall Civil Servant, 
and further summarised by the Minister of Pensions, 
in order, as it seems, to control the first effect upon the 
public. It is a drawback of this “slimness” that 
causes it to be suspected that the Reports have been 
officially “‘ dated” 

What is left to be understood is that the Labour 
Unrest exists to a very serious extent; that it is not 
due to any revolt against the national policy with 
regard to the war, or to any pacifist or anti-patriotic 
intrigues; and that it is by no means unreasonable, 
but is caused by substantial grievances and justifiable 
aspirations, which the Government and Parliament will 
need to remedy and satisfy. By far the widest and 
deepest complaint is that of “ profiteering.” The 
soaring increase of — (which represents a tax on the 
wage-earning families alone of something like 400 
million pounds a year) is reported to have created a dee 
resentment, not so much against the “ profiteers ” 
themselves, who have only acted as others would have 
done, as against the system under which we have 
deliberately put it in the power of the shipowners, the 
coalowners, the various grades of merchants and 
dealers, the bankers, and, finally, the manufacturing 
and farming employers to levy this toll on the com- 
munity. Very naturally, the London Chamber of 
Commerce is indignantly protesting against any altera- 





tion of this profitable system. What the Labour 
Unrest Commissioners found in people’s minds was 
that Mr. Asquith’s two Governments must have known 
and foreseen—the Board of Trade must have warned 
them—that the abstraction of half the British mercan- 
tile marine for the work of the! Admiralty would inevit- 
ably enable the shipowners, without increasing their 
service to the community, to reap a golden harvest. 
Yet the Cabinet took no steps to protect the con- 
sumer from this unnecessary tax (as they did, for 
instance, with regard to the railways). They foresaw 
that the prices of all commodities would go up, and they 
took very drastic action to protect the Exchequer, so 
far as concerned the supply of meat and wheat and 
clothing for the Army; but because they disliked 
interfering with business profits, they refused to extend 
that action, even when it had been proved successful, 
so as to ensure like prices to the civilian consumers. 
The one exception in which the Government’s action to 
prevent soaring prices was, from the outset, extended 
to supplies for the public as well as for the troops was 
that of sugar, and in this case all the saving, and 
more, was taken by the Government for revenue ; 
whilst private consumption was presently deliberately 
restricted, even to the point of hardship, in order that 
the manufacturing users of sugar might continue their 
profitable business undiminished in volume. 

Now, three years after the outbreak of war, when, in 
the aggregate probably as much as 1,000 million pounds 
have been extracted from the consumers merely in 
increased prices, Lord Rhondda is going to stereotype 
the price of bread at ninepence a quartern, and to impose 
maximum retail prices for meat. Meanwhile this 
colossal tribute has (after allowing the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to take a part in the belated Excess 
Profits Tax, which the consumers not unnaturally 
think they bear) gone into the pockets of the various 
commercial classes ; perhaps 500 millions to the ship- 
owners (who are very angry with Mr. Bonar Law for his 
frankness, and who now denounce him as “ no states- 
man ”’ because he has supplied just the kind of startling 
instance .that reverberates into every family in the 
Kingdom); proportionately large sums to the corn 
merchants and millers, the meat companies, the oil 
trusts, the curious little rings that control the various 
metals, the munition-making and Army equipment 
firms; the corn and cattle and dairy farmers; the 
colliery enterprises and coal dealers; and, last but not 
least, the bank shareholders. The Board of Trade 
promptly stepped in to prevent the railway share- 
holders from getting any profit out of the war; the 
sugar merchants and dealers were, from the outset, 
virtually converted into agents working for a bare 
commission; and the Government was driven, some- 
what tardily, to prevent the owners of the seven million 
working-class cottages and tenements from sharing in 
the loot. These three sections of the capitalist class may 
naturally ask why they alone (for the limitation of coal 
prices was derisive) should have been deprived of the 
“ legitimate” fruits of their “ enterprise,” or why @ 
similar measure should not have been meted out to their 
fellow-capitalists. The present grave Labour Unrest 
is not the only outcome of the serious economic mistakes 
thus made by Mr. Asquith’s two Administrations. If 
we are not mistaken, the impression that this unfor- 
tunate devotion to the profit-making interests has made 
on the whole wage-earning population—not to say also 
on the younger economists—will have lasting political 
consequences. 

The next largest volume of complaints concerns the 
administration of the factory. The Government was as 
quick to prevent the workman from taking advantage 
of “ the Law of Supply and Demand ”’ as it was reluctant 
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and slow to prevent the shipowner, the meat merchant 
and the grain dealer from reaping their unnecessary and 
fortuitous profit. The employers were first secretly 
restrained, by an order under the Defence of the Realm 
Act that was never properly made known to the wage- 
earners, from bidding one against another for the 
skilled workmen who had suddenly—just like the ships— 
acquired a scarcity value in the market. Then, by the 
Munitions Act the workman was legally forbidden to 
leave the service of the employer = on he happened 
to be serving, under penalty of six weeks’ loss of in- 
come, to say nothing of the indirect compulsion exercised 
by the arbitrary refusal of leaving certificates. Mean- 
while, the workman was forbidden to strike for higher 
wages, the Government undertaking the duty of seeing 
that he was properly paid. How gravely the Minister of 
Munitions and the so-called Committee on Production 
failed in that duty, especially as regards the women 
whom it had called to the nation’s aid, how prolonged 
have often been the arbitration proceedings, how 
insufficient the advances conceded, and how unfair the 
usual refusals to make the purposely delayed awards 
retrospective, the various Departments concerned have 
managed to conceal from the newspaper-reading public. 
But the wage-earners themselves have known it and 
resented it, and they have made their feeling known to 
the Commissioners. What has been even more provoca- 
tive of “* Labour Unrest” has been the failure of the 
Government to provide for the redress of individual 
grievances. It seems as if the Ministers and their 
advisers thought of nothing but demands for general 
advances. If a single workman (or working woman) 
was refused something to which he thought he had a 
right—it may have been a few shillings of wages, or 
something withheld from the weekly money for “ spoilt 
work,” fines, charges for this or that requisite—no 
machinery for redress was provided, or is even now pro- 
vided. These individual grievances affect, in turn, 
nearly the whole fifteen million wage-earners. The 
worker was forbidden to strike, forbidden even to throw 
up the job, though the employer was not forbidden to 
“manage his own business in his own way.” But the 
most glaring inequity was involved in the fixing of 
piecework rates (or premium bonus times) for suc- 
cessive jobs. The employer still asserts his absolute 
right to decide, by his foreman or rate-fixer, what sum 
shall be allowed for each job, varying as it constantly 
does, in size or shape or content, from the last job. The 
matter usually concerns directly only one worker, 
who is deprived of his freedom to refuse the employer's 
arbitrary terms. Yet neither the Ministry of Munitions 
nor the Committee on Production has been able or 
willing to intervene in these innumerable separate 
cases all over the country. The freedom of the employer 
to fix the piecework rates and premium bonus times for 
successive jobs (where there is no change of process or 
other alteration common to a whole class of workers) 
has remained (and still remains) unfettered; and the 
worker, forbidden to refuse the job at the employer's 
price, feels delivered, disarmed, to the tender mercies 
of firms who (as the Minister of Munitions has publicly 
confessed) have repeatedly “cut” these piecework 
rates as soon as the worker has been lured on to piece- 
work speed and effort. This perpetually recurring 
grievance, which we doubt whether those who have 
summarised the evidence have fully understood, has 
reached a universality hitherto undreamt of, by reason 
of the widespread enforced substitution of systems of 
“ Payment by Results” for the customary time wages. 
ee have been made that the worker cannot even 
check the foreman’s calculation, and “ checkweighers ”’ 
have been asked for. No machinery for adjusting these 
innumerable individual differences between workman 


and employer has, after more than two years’ suffering, 
even now been provided. The workers (especially the 
women workers) have to submit in silence. But they 
do not forget. 

The third big cause of discontent has been the 
administration of the Military Service Acts: not so much 
the manifold unfairnesses and inequalities incident 
to the successive changes of policy of the Army 
Council, the inconsiderate and even brutal arrange- 
ments for medical re-examination, and the occa- 
sional failure of the recruiting officers to carry out 
their instructions, as the belief which the Govern- 
ment has ‘created that the military authorities, 
either wilfully or negligently, play into the hands of 
the employer who wishes to get rid of the more “ trouble- 
some” workers, and to choose, as “ indispensable,” 
those who are “ docile,”’ and are willing submissively 
to accept whatever piecework prices or workshop con- 
ditions may be imposed. Whether or not it could 
have been avoided, the Government has failed to 
convince the workers that there is not favouritism. 
Sons and nephews and friends of the employer are 
badged and certified, well-to-do shirkers shielded, 
young men retained because the employers have pre- 
ferred them, whilst older men, married men, men who 
“* stood up for their rights” (and those of their class) 
have been “sent to the trenches” or even overtly 
threatened by the foremen that, if they were not docile, 
they would be so sent. This is what the workmen call 
Industrial Compulsion, against which they threaten a 
universal strike. The arbitrary withdrawal of the 
Trade Card scheme, and the numerous loopholes in 
the Protected Occupations Schedule have created great 
resentment. Mr. Churchill is even now faced with a 
seven to one ballot of the A.S.E. refusing to allow 
“ dilution ’ on private work. This refusal is largely due 
to the lack of candour of the Government, in urging, 
on the one hand, that all the skilled engineers to be 
set free by dilution are indispensably needed for engin- 
eering elsewhere; and, on the other, instructing the 
recruiting officers that some of them are to be taken 
for the Army ! 

The Reports of the Eight Commissions, presently to 
be published as a Parliamentary Paper, will be found to 
dwell on many minor grievances, by no means ade- 
quately represented in the official summary. It is in 
their specific recommendations that the twenty-four 
Commissioners are least helpful to the Government, but 
effective reforms require thought, and for this Mr. Lloyd 
George left them no time. The Commissioners are 
insistent that something drastic needs to be done. The 
thinking has now to take place at Whitehall. 


OLD IRELAND AND YOUNG 
IRELAND 


WO questions were put in Dublin after Mr. 
de Valera’s big victory in East Clare, which 
brought with it a sudden realisation of the 

fact that the Sinn Feiners, as they are loosely termed, 
are—momentarily at least—all Young Ireland and 
a majority of the Irish people. The first concerned 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals for an Irish settlement 
by agreement—the Dublin Convention which began 
its deliberations this week. The second concerned the 
future of the “Republican”’’ movement. Sinn Fein, 
describing its aim through the mouths of the released 
prisoners as an “Irish Republic ’—not, as formerly, 
** Repeal of the Union ’’—has now acquired the status 
of a recognised political party. This is a situation 
without precedent in Ireland, where Republicanism was, 
up to Easter, 1916, a thing poor in numbers, of secret 
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meetings and conspiracies. The colours—orange, white, 
and green—freely worn to-day by numbers of pacific 
citizens were those of Tom Clarke, one of the signatories 
of the Easter Week Proclamation, a man whom Pearse 
and MacDonagh probably regarded as an extremist. 
Certainly one can sympathise with Mr. de Valera— 
upon whom leadership of this Young Ireland has 
apparently been thrust—when he says, emerging from 
prison, it is “ all so unexpected,” and asks to be given 
time to collect his thoughts. 

The terms of reference for the Dublin Convention 
preclude discussion of the Republican idea. The 
Convention is asked to decide on a scheme of Govern- 
ment within the Empire. Now, there are no doubt 
many Sinn Fein voters who would still be well satisfied 
with Home Rule (though the Act on the Statute Book 
is definitely repudiated). But it was made quite plain 
to the electors of East Clare that Mr. de Valera and 
the released prisoners stand for secession, for disregard 
of the Convention, for the conduct of an agitation— 
though this must not include revolt under arms—in 
favour of what is called the ‘“ Peace Conference” 
policy. (Last week, by the way, an Irish labour 
delegation, invited to Stockholm, was refused passports 
by Mr. Balfour.) Should the agitation be fruitless, 
there is an end of the present Sinn Fein movement, 
though many of the original doctrines of Mr. Arthur 
Griffith may survive. When Parnell first led an Irish 
Party at Westminster, backed up at home by Land 
Leaguers and neo-Fenians, he refused to characterise 
“Parnellism”’ as a permanent form of national 
agitation. It was, he said, an experiment the value 
of which could be tested in a very few years. Obviously 
““ Valeraism ” is even more limited in respect of time 
than was the policy of Parnell. It has itself fixed 
the Peace Conference as its term. 

In the interval, Sinn Fein as a political movement 
will flourish, provided, first, that the Government 
does not declare its associations illegal ; and, secondly, 
that the Convention fails. Repressive measures 
would, indeed, only add violence to the separatist 
sentiment and lead to Fenian conspiracies—a high 
price to pay for the defeat of Sinn Fein electioneering. 
The policy has few advocates, and could not, of course, 
be upheld by any friend of the Convention. The 
prospects of this body are held—strange as it may 
seem—to have improved after the ‘“ Republican”’ 
victory of East Clare. The refusal of Sinn Fein to 
participate became, of course, more significant. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a certain disinterested- 
ness in the attitude of the leaders of Young Ireland ; 
for if their object had been a party one they would 
have accepted Mr. Lloyd George’s invitation and 
attended the Convention, which they would have been 
able, by virtue of their recognised power in the country, 
to render abortive. The situation evidently should 
have a tonic effect upon the} proceedings at the 
Regent’s House, Trinity College. Old Ireland pits its 
wisdom against the enthusiasm of Young Ireland. It 
is not known what course Messrs. de Valera, MacNeill, 
and Griffith will take in the event of the Convention 
producing a proposal or report of unexpected merit— 
say, for an Irish Constitution on the lines advocated 
by Mr. George Russell, a Constitution so liberal as to 
enable “ Ulster’s” claim for separate treatment to 
be satisfied within it. The released prisoners have 
asserted that they will never forswear the Republican 
principles of Easter Week. Whether they would 
expend much force and energy in persuading the Irish 
people to reject a free Constitution within the Empire 
is another question. The influence of their deeds and 


ideas is, in any case, certain to be strong for many 


years, contributing an anti-Imperialist, though not 
necessarily a revolutionary, bias to Irish folk-sentiment. 

A popular account of the Sinn Fein ascendancy 
and its reactions on the Convention is given in the 
Leader, which is an “ Irish Ireland” clerical journal 
with a wide circulation and a colloquial style. The 
Leader, after ridiculing the notion that East Clare 
has voted for rebellion, disclaims all trust ‘in Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law, Carson, or even in old wobbly 
Asquith.” It foresees that “if things go on in the 
ordinary way, at least eighty Irish Members may refuse 
to go to Westminster.” England, of course, is 
“desperately anxious’ “lest Ireland should present 
a united demand at the Peace Conference’’; and 
so actual events may be pictured as “a race between 
sweeping out the [Parliamentary] Party and England 
using the Convention as a means of making Ireland 
an offer that she may accept.” ‘“ Looking at it in 
this light,” says the Leader, ‘‘ we see some hope in the 
Convention, even though it is to be held on Queen 
Bess’s premises, and that the ludicrous anti-Irish 
Mahaffy is to be one of its ornaments.” One may, 
without endorsing this view of the Government's 
insincerity, feel that recent events should give the 
Convention character or a sense of purpose. Its 
work, as Sir Horace Plunkett said, becomes more 
clearly defined as that of finding a middle course between 
secession and the Union. The local “ Ulster ’’ question 
cannot, indeed, be relegated to obscurity. But everyone 
has realised that no arrangements are now possible 
on the basis of former proposals of simply 
“‘ excluding ”’ Ulster from Home Rule. Thus an early 
and complete breakdown of the proceedings in Regent's 
House is inevitable unless the delegates from Belfast 
show an advance from thei position of last summer. 
But if the Conference can get to business at all, then 
something very good should come. Some of the 
names among the fifteen Government nominees are a 
further assurance that the realities of the situation will 
be attacked. Whoever was responsible for the Govern- 
ment’s selection showed considerable independence of 
judgment. Such men as Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
Provost of Trinity, Dr. Windle of Cork, Mr. George 
Russell, Mr. Lysaght (the two last Young Irelanders) 
are wholly free from the deceptions of Irish party 
politics. The unwieldy size of the Convention and 
the representative character of a large block of its 
members have been the object of severe attack. Mr. 
O’Brien and Lord Dunraven argued for a small, select, 
non-political company, and have urged the necessity 
of direct consultation with the people by means of a 
referendum. In practice it may be found that the 
spirit of both demands prevails in some degree. An 
analysis of the actual membership suggests that a 
comparatively few persons will dominate the pro- 
ceedings. Of the politicians who will count there are 
only Mr. Redmond, Captain Gwynn, and Mr. Devlin. 
The chief figure in the “‘ Ulster” delegation is Mr. George 
Clarke, the shipbuilder. One of the representatives of 
the Irish peers, Lord Oranmore, is known as an advocate 
of Repeal of the Union. He, with Dr. Bernard (the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin), and Mr. Mac- 
Murrough Kavanagh, among the Chairmen of County 
Councils, will certainly reinforce Sir Horace Plunkett 
and Mr. George Russell in the attempt to approach 
the problem from the side of originality and imagination. 
As regards a referendum, the Government has refused 
to make any promise in advance. But there is no 
doubt that the members of the Convention themselves 
will, if they should succeed in drafting the scheme of 
an Irish Constitution, wish that some means be found 
of consulting the people upon the result of their labours. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN 
CANADA 


Tait has arisen a grave crisis in Canadian 
politics. Sir Robert Borden is one of those un- 
fortunate people who, when a problem demands 
immediate solution, are prone to act on the advice of the 
latest counsellor. It had long been known that volun- 
tary recruiting in Canada was unsatisfactory, and that 
the Canadian divisions in France would soon melt 
away unless reinforcements were secured. This state 
of affairs was doubtless driven home to Sir Robert 
during his recent visit by Lord Derby and others, who 
were utterly innocent of Canadian conditions, with the 
result that he had scarcely landed when he blurted out 
an announcement of a Conscription Bill without, it is 
said, even consulting many of his colleagues. Having 
drafted the Bill, he approached Sir Wilfrid Laurier with 
the offer of a coalition. Sir Wilfrid’s position was very 
difficult ; he was asked to come in and sponsor the passing 
and enforcement of a measure on which he had not been 
consulted. Quebec was the crux of the problem ; there 
are several excellent French-Canadian battalions in 
France, as Courcelette can bear witness, but in the 
Province generally there has been a marked apathy 
towards the war. The causes are numerous. The 
Catholic hierarchy are not, enamoured of republican, 
anti-clerical France. Quebec is full of expatriated 
members of the French Orders, and it was a truly 
Bordenian error to invite the Radical M. Viviani to 
Ottawa. There has been raging for some years a bitter 
racial quarrel over the language rights of the French 
minority in Ontario, who complain that they are treated 
by the Ontario Conservative Government as the Poles 
are treated by the Prussians. It is almost enough nowa- 
days that Ontario should want anything for Quebec to 
oppose it. And there was the evil legacy of the 1911 
elections, when the Conservative party, in order to make a 
breach in Laurier’s Quebec stronghold, made common 
cause with Mr. Bourassa and his Nationalists, who fought 
that election, not on reciprocity, but on the cry of ‘‘ No 
Canadian Navy.” The Tory Imperialist party in 
Canada made itself responsible for a prolonged and 
thorough education of the French-Canadian in the 
doctrine of non-participation in the Empire’s external 
wars, and the fruits are visible to-day. Mr. Bourassa 
has narrated how the Northcliffe of the Dominion, 
Sir Hugh Graham, the proprietor of the Montreal Star, 
now yclept Lord Atholstan for his ‘“ Imperial” ser- 
vices, assisted by other perfervid patriots, subsidised the 
free distribution of many copies of his Nationalist paper 
Le Devoir throughout Quebec. It was as if Lord Curzon 
had paid for the free distribution of 20,000 copies of the 
Labour Leader for some months. Simultaneously Mr. 
Blondin, now of Sir Robert's Tory Cabinet, was declaring 
to audiences of enraptured habitants that “to attain 
liberty we had to shoot holes through the British flag, 
and we may have to do it again.’ This unhappy gentle- 
man recently conducted a recruiting campaign in Quebec, 
and was grieved at the paucity of recruits and his own un- 
popularity. The Quebec habitant is a pacifist, as are all 
communities who have been removed several generations 
from the influence of military castes and the European 
atmosphere with its battlefields, castles, and martial 
romances. The militia organisation in Quebec has been 
a farce for many generations, and the last traditions of 
the British Army are associated with the crushing 
of Papinau’s rebellion and a supercilious Quebec garrison. 
Besides, there is grave suspicion that in the early days 
recruiting methods in Quebec were marked by what 
Mr. Lloyd George would call malignant stupidity. There 


was available General Lessard, a very capable profes- 
sional soldier of French-Canadian birth ; obviously he 
should have been entrusted with the military direction 
of Quebec, but he was banished to a futile job in Ontario, 
and in the recent debate French members complained 
that the chief recruiting officer in Catholic Quebec 
was an ex-Methodist minister. The object of this policy, 
it is asserted, was to make Quebec unpopular with the 
rest of Canada, and render Sir Wilfrid’s return to power 


a 

ir Wilfrid was the leader of a party composed of 
English-speaking Liberals, chiefly from the West, who 
wanted conscription, and French-speaking Liberals 
who opposed it. His authority in the party was im- 
mense, as great as Gladstone’s in 1890, but he was faced 
with a desperate alternative. He could support con- 
scription, be acclaimed a devout Imperialist patriot 
and the fidus Achates of Sir Robert Borden—a sorry 
compliment—and at the same time see his hold on 
Quebec vanish, and Messrs. Bourassa and Lavergne 
lead to the next Parliament a powerful Nationalist 
party. Or hecould oppose conscription and disrupt the 
Liberal party, among whom the Western members 
were already chafing at his Whiggism in economic 
matters. He chose the latter course, preferring to stand 
or fall with his own people, and die a revered tribal 
chieftain rather than a saint in the temples of the 
‘** Daughters of the Empire.”’ He moved that the question 
of conscription be left to a referendum, where it would 
certainly be defeated, and has carried with him all the 
Quebec Liberals and most of the French Conservatives ; 
but many of the English-speaking Liberals have spoken 
for the Borden Bill, and the two great Liberal papers, 
the Toronto Globe and the Manitoba Free Press, are sup- 
porting it. It is almost a purely racial cleavage, and we 
are speedily moving back to face the problem which pre- 
cipitated Confederation and was supposed to be solved 
by it. Sir Robert Borden will be able to pass his 
Bill, but he will then be confronted with the task of en- 
forcing it, and no one need envy him. Quebec will be a 
unit in resisting it, and if the rest of Canada is set to the 
task of coercing Quebec, the Dominion is a dead cock in 
the pit for the rest of the war. Not that the rest of 
Canada is wholeheartedly united on _ conscription ; 
there has been shameless profiteering and graft, the 
excess profits tax is very inadequate, and there is no 
income-tax. As a result, Labour all over Canada has 
declared against conscription, and threatens strikes. 
There is a considerable German and Austrian vote, 
the Ontario farmers do not like the measure, and there 
is elsewhere an alarm at the shortage of rural labour, 
and possible loss of sorely-needed crops. Lord Shaugh- 
nessy, who has very strong Irish Home Rule sympathies 
and a knowledge of Labour conditions, is reported to be 
still pleading for a coalition and a further trial of 
voluntarism. The truth is that Canada’s war effort 
has been hopelessly muddled and stultified by lack of 
organisation and crazy partisanship. There should have 
been a coalition Government and conscription of man- 
hood and wealth long ago; there should also have been 
national control of railways, munition works, and 
the wheat supply. No country needed national re- 
organisation and co-ordination so badly, and the oppor- 
tunity was shamelessly frittered away. Two of the 
great railways are almost bankrupt, and a Government 
obsessed by corporation influences still clings to the 
idea of patching them up with further subsidies, though 
so strong an individualist as Mr. W. M. Acworth has re- 
ported in favour of nationalisation. Like Mr. Taft, 
Sir Robert Borden is an excellent man surrounded by 
gentlemen who know exactly what they want. For 
the time being he has succeeded in ruining Sir Wilfrid 
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Laurier politically, but it is a Pyrrhic victory. Indepen- 
dent candidates are springing up all over the West com- 
mitted to the Radical platform of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, and the next Ottawa Parliament will 
probably contain a Western Radical party fifty strong, 
which will hold the balance of power between Tory 
Ontario and Nationalist Quebec. The'Western Radicals’ 
chief desire is to destroy the privileges of the special 
interests who, from their headquarters in Toronto, 
have too long controlled the destinies of Canada. They 
plan to attack the tariff first by demanding drastic re- 
ductions in the duties on British goods, a happy policy 
which enables them to combine personal profit, sound 
economics, and Imperial zeal. If Quebec hears that tariff 
reduction means ruin for Toronto and Hamilton, 
Quebec will gaily vote for such a reduction. Ontario 
has long been the Prussia of Canada, and it is high 
time that her industrial Mandarins should suffer a check. 
For obscurantism and arrogance the speech of Mr. 
Thomas Cantley, the President of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, at their recent convention would be hard 
to beat. 

The waters are now out, and Canada is the scene of a 
political upheaval which may happily bring us to revo- 
lutionary changes. For the temporary evil effect upon 
the country’s war effort the responsibility must be 
shared by both parties and their leaders. For nearly 
three years there has been at work an inexpugnable 
partisanship, which no protests could abate, and which 
has now driven the Dominion into a political morass. 
On the one side there has been an insensate neglect of the 
patent precaution of a national unifying administration, 
directed towards the mobilisation of our resources and 
maintenance of our armies in the field. On the other 
hand the spectre of national dualism, which has 
haunted Canadian history for a century, is now being 
invoked in a form the more sinister because it is no 
longer associated with the saving cause of reform and 
responsible government as often in the past. For a space 
we are likely to be faced with the difficulties and con- 
fusions of sectional politics. But anything is preferable 
to the exhausted factions and obsolete policies which are 
the product of the existing system. 

Winnipeg, Canada. J. A. 8. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 


III.—ECONOMTC RIGHTS OF WAY (continued). 

N our last article we showed how widespread and how 
I dangerous to the world’s peace and progress are inter- 
national problems of economic rights of way, and how 
inadequate have been the previous attempts to solve them. 
Now a little reflection will convince anyone that the ob- 
struction or cutting of a nation’s economic lines of com- 
munication in times of peace is definitely the employment 
of an offensive economic weapon against it. This con- 
sideration is capable of providing us with the general principle 
which should govern all these cases. If the world is going to 
continue to tolerate the use of this offensive weapon in time 
of peace, if it is going to allow one State to interfere with 
another State’s economic right of way, then it is also going 
to base international relations fundamentally upon hostility 
instead of co-operation. This is not a single point of inter- 
national policy the effects of which can be isolated : it goes 
to the very roots of international society and of war and peace. 
One consideration alone will prove this. If the principle 
of a free economic right of way is not recognised and ade- 
quately guaranteed, then wherever a nation’s economic 
communications are vitally endangered, it will be compelled 
to attempt to seize and to hold territory for their pro- 





tection. . The immediate consequences in many parts of the 
world are an irreconcilable conflict between the principle of 
nationality and the economic necessities of States. Thus, for 
example, if full and free international economic right of way 
be not established, an aggressive, anti-national policy is 
forced upon either Serbia or Austria-Hungary, or upon both ; 
for the only economic safety for these States lies in the actual 
physical possession of territory. On the other hand, if the 
economic communications of all are safeguarded and 
guaranteed by all, such conflicts at least will disappear 
automatically, for the acquisition of territory for the purposes 
of economic strategy, whether offensive or defensive, will be 
useless. 

Therefore, if in future even a moderate amount of co- 
operation is to take the place of hostility and aggression in 
international relations, the principle of the complete free- 
dom of economic rights of way must be recognised and 
enforced. This has already to a great extent been recognised 
by one important and practical statesman. President Wilson 
has stated as one of the chief conditions of a just and stable 
peace the principle that “ so far as practicable, every great 
people now struggling towards a full development of its 
resources and of its powers should be assured a direct outlet 
to the great highways of the sea.”” And he went on to lay 
down this principle of policy, that “ where this (the as- 
surance of a right of way to the sea) cannot be done by the 
cession of territory, it no doukt can be done by the neutrali- 
sation of direct rights of way under the gencral guarantee 
which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity of 
arrangement no nation need be shut away from free access 
to the open paths of the world’s commerce.” In practice 
President Wilson’s principle would have to be restated 
rather more fully as follows. Without prejudice to the 
right of each State to exact duty on and to exercise the 
fullest administrative control over the import of all goods 
for consumption or use in its territory, there should be a 
guarantee of complete freedom for goods in transit. That 
freedom would include freedom from duties and from hostile 
discrimination by administrative measures, e.g., the mani- 
pulation of railway freights. This principle of international 
policy would imply a guarantee of universal international 
right of way on rivers and railways. As soon as the facts 
and the principle are stated in this way, it is clear how 
impossible of achievement they would be under the old 
international and diplomatic system, and how on the other 
hand a League of Nations would make their achievement 
possible. Three conditions are necessary if this general 
principle is to be translated into practice. The guarantee 
must be neither a vague one nor a sham: it must be a definite 
and joint guarantee of all the States, or at least all the great 
States of the world, and with the full sanction of their power 
behind it. Secondly, if the guarantee is to be fulfilled, it 
will require the close and permanent co-operation of the 
States concerned. Thirdly, it will require the creation of 
machinery through which this co-operation may work. Only 
some sort of an international organisation of States like the 
League of Nations could fulfil these conditions. As Mr. 
Wilson sees, it is only a League of this kind which can pro- 
vide the adequate guarantee and sanction. And it is only a 
permanent League of Nations which could provide the co- 
ordinated co-operation which this international policy re- 
quires. We propose to prove this by examining in some 
detail how it would be possible to give practical effect to the 
policy. 

In the first place, it would be necessary to extend to all 
rivers and railways the guarantee of that principle which 
first appeared in the “ freedom of navigation ” clauses of the 
Treaty of Vienna and has subsequently been applied to so 
many rivers. It is difficult to see how any logical, legal, or 
even sentimental objection can be taken to this extension. 
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The navigation clauses referred to have recognised and 
established free economic right of way over navigable rivers, 
although the full sovereignty of a State was exercised over a 
river no less than a railway passing through its territory. 
It is impossible to conceive why an international economic 
right of way should be recognised for river traffic but not 
for railway traffic. And it is to be remarked that in neither 
case would the principle interfere with the power of a State 
to deal freely with commodities imported into its territory 
for consumption or manufacture. Complete freedom of 
transit has been established on that portion of the Danube 
subjected to the European Commission, and Rumania, 
for instance, can impose no duties upon Austrian goods 
passing through her territory by river to the Black Sea. 
But as soon as Austrian goods are landed at Galatz, say, for 
importation and for consumption in Rumania, they of 
course become subjected to the Rumanian tariff. Exactly 
the same procedure would apply to railways. The right of 
way would be extended only to goods in transit, and all the 
existing powers of a State over imports for consumption 
or use would remain unaffected. Finally, we must repeat 
that only through the combination of nations in a permanent 
League can the economic communications of all States be 
safeguarded by an adequate guarantee. Only if the nations 
of the world bind themselves jointly to maintain this principle 
“under the general guarantee,” to quote Mr. Wilson, 
“which will assure the peace itself,” can there be protection 
against evasion or contravention of the principle by in- 
dividual States. Further, if the guarantee of this principle 
and right is really to be made effective, permanent joint 
action and continuous and close co-operation on the part 
of the League will be necessary. We have already referred 
to the Conventions Internationales sur le transport des mar- 
chandises par chemins de fer: these conventions established 
a Union of States, including Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, Russia, and 
Switzerland, which, through a system of international ad- 
ministration, applied to the railways of those countries the 
principle of obligatory acceptance and transport of mer- 
chandise under a uniform system of through transport. 
If a real international economic right of way is to be es- 
tablished universally, this Union should be incorporated 
as a permanent organ of the League, and the provisions of 
the conventions extended to all rivers and railways. At 
the same time the work of this Union and of the other 
Public International Bodies, like the Danube Commission, 
the Unité technique des chemins de fer, &c., should be co- 
ordinated, for at present each of these bodies is independently 
engaged in the same work, the maintenance of an inter- 
national economic right of way, while much of their utility 
is lost because there is no co-ordination between them. 

This co-ordination could be attained through the League 
of Nations. We suggest that a Permanent International 
“ Rights of Way” Commission of the Council of the League 
should be created upon which the Danube Commission, the 
Railway Union, &c., would have representation. The general 
duties of the Commission would be to watch over the carrying 
out of the provisions of the treaty establishing freedom of 
economic communications. In practice cases would con- 
tinually occur in which one State maintained that another, 
by administrative action in the case of, e.g., railway freights, 
was contravening the provisions of the treaty. Every 
member of the League should be given the power to bring 
such a case for investigation before the Commission. Many 
of these cases would be of an extremely technical adminis- 
trative nature, and, if possible, the power of adjudicating 
upon them might be with advantage entrusted to the 
Commission. But if this were not possible, then the duty 
of the Commission should be confined to attempting to 
settle the dispute between parties, and in case of failure to 





state a case for decision by either the Judicial Tribunal 
or the Council of Conciliation of the League. It should also 
be the duty of the Commission to frame proposals for main- 
taining international economic rights of way and for im- 
proving international communications to be submitted to 
the Council of the League. 

This rough sketch of possible action will indicate how much 
an association of States in a League of Nations might ac- 
complish by co-operation. The nature of the alternative 
to such co-operation in a League may best be shown by 
returning to the question of Poland. The problem of the 
reconstitution of an autonomous Poland is, as we said, one 
in which nationality and economics play an equal part. 
Polish economic needs stretch out far beyond the confines 
of geographical nationality to the sea at Danzig and to the 
industrial regions of Silesia. No solution is possible so long 
as the German Empire and the new autonomous Poland 
are to be organised on a basis of international competitive 
hostility. Take the case of the northern boundary of the 
new Poland. If political boundaries are strictly to follow 
nationality, a narrow strip of territory along the western 
bank of the Vistula from Thorn to the west of Danzig would 
be added to autonomous Poland. But to run a narrow strip 
of Poland through the middle of Prussia and to expect a 
‘* durable peace ” would be to yield to the hallucinations of 
either ignorance or optimism. To propose to make West 
Prussia and the German port of Danzig a part of Poland, 
thus separating East Prussia from Germany, is an 
even more disastrous fantasy. The alternative is to leave 
West and East Prussia to Germany, and this once more 
cuts off Poland from its northern economic outlet to the sea 
at Danzig. 

Here we have an impasse created by irreconcilable ideals, 
political and economic. Under the old system there is no 
way out. But there is an obvious and practical solution if 
the League of Nations and the principle of the economic 
right of way be established together with the means of putting 
the principle into operation which we have indicated. For 
there are two main conditions of a reconciliation between 
the political and economic ideals and needs: (1) a guarantee 
of political rights for such Peles as would remain within the 
Prussian provinces of Germany and for such Germans as 
would be included in the autonomous Poland; (2) the 
guarantee of an economic right of way on the Vistula and 
the German railways to Danzig and the sea for Poland. 
Both these conditions can be fulfilled by a League of Nations, 
but only if machinery be provided by which Poland can bring 
for decision before an authoritative international body, like 
the Commission and Tribunal suggested, any complaint that 
the guarantee of an economic right of way is not being 
carried out. 


AN EXODUS IN AMERICA 
ie the period before the war there was for America 


no social fact to compare in importance with 

the volume of the immigrant stream. Year 
by year the United States gave harbourage to more 
than a million newcomers—drawn from every country 
and race in Europe. Many thousands of these, belonging 
mostly to the Mediterranean peoples, did not become 
American citizens. They went westward without 
intending to break away from their old homes. The 
vast majority of the immigrants, however, went with 
the purpose of remaining in the New World. The 
war checked, and in a short time practically stopped, 
the stream ; and, as a consequence, American agriculture 
and industry, strained to the utmost by the demand 
of a world in conflict, are suffering from a shortage 
of labour unexampled since the expansion which 
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followed the Civil War. The first winter of the war 
was marked in the United States by widespread 
unemployment and by acute distress in all the large 
cities. During the past two years labour has grown 
increasingly scarce. The land and every trade are 
clamouring for men; and, as the war organisation 
advances and the Military Service Law levies its toll 
upon the man-power of the country, the situation must 
increase in difficulty. In the North and Middle West 
the results are sufficiently noticeable. Organised labour 
becomes more powerful, and a great impetus is given 
to the systematic Americanisation of the foreign-born. 
In the South the results are even more momentous. 
They amount already to something that may not 
improbably be the beginning of a social revolution— 
for the Negroes are on the move. 

The present northward exodus of coloured people 
has its immediate occasion in the opportunities created 
by the stoppage of European immigration. But it 
has long been evident that the old order in the Southern 
States was approaching its end. Industrialism is 
gaining rapidly. Not only is the Cotton Belt producing 
varied crops but it is in process of becoming one of 
the great food and cattle exporting regions of the 
world. The Negroes, moreover, are acquiring education, 
and no sma!] proportion of them a share of the general 
prosperity. Before the present generation had passed 
away the old would in any case have been driven 
to change its inherited attitude towards the coloured 
population; but we may assume that it would have 
done so with exceeding slowness if the war in Europe 
had not started a movement against which neither 
landowner nor capitalist can argue. 

Until recently the Negro in the Northern States 
was, roughly speaking, restricted to certain occupations 
that are unskilled and outside the range of organised 
labour. To-day he is being welcomed on the farms 
of New England and the Middle West and in the 
industrial centres, where hitherto the employer has 
not wanted him and the white workman has regarded 
him as a dangerous intruder. In Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and many other cities large numbers of 
Negroes are found in factories and workshops where, 
until lately, the coloured man was never admitted 
even as a visitor. This is especially true of the iron 
and steel works and the munition factories, while 
many thousands have been absorbed by the railroads 
and street railway companies. The wildest statements 
as to the extent of the movement find currency in 
the American Press. The Department of Labour in 
Washington has been compiling information, but its 
conclusions are not yet available, and from other quarters 
trustworthy figures cannot be obtained. One associa- 
tion of coloured people calculated that between 
September and April last over 308,000 had emigrated. 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, a careful authority, gave in 
his monthly, The Crisis (June), the conjecture that 
altogether about 250,000 coloured workmen have left 
the South. As by this time a large proportion are 
settled with their families, Dr. Du Bois’s estimate 
would seem to imply that the total may be over three- 
quarters of a million—including immense contingents 
from Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina. It is not 
difficult to understand the readiness of the large 
industrial corporations to recruit their labour in the 
South. The coloured man has a standard of living 
lower than that of even the most depressed European 
worker; he is more easily managed; he is outside 
the scope of revolutionary propaganda; and _ the 
white trade unionist is, for the most part, hostile to 
him. On the other hand, however, his advent in 
numbers may be a great danger. The recent pitched 








battles in St. Louis have revealed the horrors that 
may, only too easily, be precipitated when the suspicion 
prevails that the employers are using coloured labour 
to destroy the power of trade unionism. 

The Southern newspapers provide evidence of the 
alarm which is felt throughout the Southern States, 
and particularly in the cotton region. Some of them, 
anxious to avoid a disagreeably obvious conclusion, 
contend that the cause of the migration is specific 
and temporary. If, they say, there had been no floods 
last year, and if the boll weevil were not ravaging the 
cotton plantations, the Negroes would never have been 
induced to go north. They don’t want more money if 
it means harder work; they need a soft climate; the 
relations in the South between the races were never so 
good as they are to-day. This is the orthodox line of 
argument pursued by the organs of the Old South, but 
it makes a feeble show against the testimony on the other 
side. The spokesmen of the Negro are unanimous. 
The coloured people, they affirm, are migrating because 
the South has stolen their political rights and curtailed 
their civil rights, because it refuses common justice to 
the Negro and education to his children, because it 
segregates him in the cities, condemns him to the Jim 
Crow car, refuses to respect his property, and holds over 
him the ultimate terror of mob violence and Judge 
Lynch. The attraction, in a word, is irresistible: first, 
because of the almost unlimited opportunity offered by 
the North and West, and secondly, because migration 
is the best means of self-defence and, as the ablest of 
their leaders puts it, the most effective protest against 
Southern lynching, lawlessness, and general devilry. 
Elsewhere Dr. Du Bois points out that after the war 
the demand for black workers in the North will con- 
tinue, because not for a generation will immigration 
from Europe rise to appreciable figures. He adds : 

There are not jobs for everybody ; there is no demand for the 

lazy and casual; but trained, honest, coloured labourers are 
welcome in the North at good wages, just as they are lynched in the 
South for impudence. Take your choice ! 
Here, as in regard to most of the problems touching his 
people, Dr. Du Bois takes the more downright and 
defiant position, while from Tuskegee, the institution 
which carries on the tradition and spirit of Booker 
Washington, a different note is heard. “* Come out from 
among them” is the cry of Dr. Du Bois; Tuskegee, 
on the contrary, is in effect the ally of those Southern 
authorities which are trying—by means of municipal 
ordinances or severe licence fees—to restrain the Negro. 
Its argument is that the temptation from the North is 
overborne by the new opportunity offered by the South, 
for only there can the Negro be a landholder, and to-day 
he may become an owner of real estate “ on practically 
self-imposed terms.” 

It may perhaps be assumed that educated American 
opinion, outside the Old South, rejoices over every 
influence which tends to raise the condition of the 
coloured people; and, doubtless, the more optimistic 
would like to believe that, should the present movement 
continue unchecked for a few years, the obstinate and 
menacing racial problems of the United States will be 
greatly eased by the working of economic forces. One 
thing is beyond dispute: if the South is to hold the 
population without which, apparently, its immense 
potential resources cannot be developed, the Southern 
whites must abandon their traditional attitude and 
address themselves to the task of reconstructing their 
society upon a scheme which will admit the Negro to 
the full rights of citizenship. Meanwhile, it cannot be 
forgotten that for the Negro himself migration is not 
equivalent to liberation. Under existing conditions it 
involves increased congestion in the coloured quarter of 
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every large city, additional problems of sanitation and 
public health, and of administration in the schools, 
colleges, and military camps; while throwing upon 
organised labour, on a greatly extended scale, the task of 
finding a principle of harmony and co-operation between 
the manifold elements—Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, 
Central and Southern European, and African—of a 
consciously organised industrial democracy. 
S. K. R. 


THE WORK OF ALEXIS CARREL 


E ideal condition for the surgeon is that which 
offers him an operation-area free from patho- 
genic microbes. His technique ensures that 

he will introduce none and all goes well. 

But septic infection is the feature of wounds in this 
war. That was not our expectation. Remarkable free- 
dom from infection was characteristic of the wounds 
dealt with by our military surgeons in their most recent 
experience. No one realised the immense difference 
between the soil of the South African veld and that of 
France and Flanders, where almost every evil microbe 
seems to abound. The typical cocci of septic infection 
are there, and also, a little distance under the soil, the 
group of air-hating or anaerobic bacilli, of which the 
tetanus bacillus is the type. 

There are several principles which may be followed 
in trying to deal with such horribly infected wounds, 
and they have been successively and simultaneously 
tried in the course of the war. The first is, of course, 
the classical method of Lister—the use of antiseptics. 
The results were disappointing, and it was sought to 
improve upon them by increasing the strength of the 
antiseptic substances and using them more heroically, 
until at last even pure carbolic acid was invoked. This 
was “ Back to Lister,” in Sir Rickman Godlee’s phrase, 
with a vengeance. But the indiscriminate antiseptics 
thus employed slew right and left and justified them- 
selves not at all. 

In the case of the anaerobes, something might be 
gained by free exposure of the infected areas to the 
air, instead of wrapping them up, and something may be 
claimed for this method in the case of the infections 
dependent upon the baci'li which cannot endure free 
oxygen, but obtain the element which, like every other 
living thing, they must have, by decomposition of 
tissue compounds containing it. 

Yet again, we may try to discover or devise new anti- 
septics, which shall discriminate between friend and foe 
after the now classical fashion of salvarsan, a drug 
which contains large quantities of the deadly poison 
arsenic, but which holds that poison until, in the 
presence of a necessary tertium quid derived from the 
liver of the invaded person, it meets the particular 
parasites called spirille. The reader has recently met 
here a discussion of one of the new antiseptics, badly 
called flavine ; and good results are now being obtained 
with another, called pro-flavine, which is constructed in 
the course of making flavine, and of which vastly larger 
quantities can be made in a given time. 

In all the foregoing methods we are seeking to attack 
the enemy directly, and are using the body’s own 
resources only to the limited extent involved in such 
actions as that of the liver in the use of salvarsan. 
But we know very well that the body has its own 
methods, and our best proceeding might be to reinforce 
them, if possible. It defends itself partly by the 
phagocytes, whom I described here some time ago as 
the “ perfect army,” and partly by various chemical 





agents, of various origin (including the phagocytes 
themselves), which are found in the blood and else- 
where, and which kill the invaders or neutralise their 
poisons. Can we reinforce the phagocytes, or introduce 
phagocytes from someone who will spare them for the 
purpose, or can we otherwise raise the powers of active 
immunity in the patient? Or can we, without really 
calling upon these powers at all, introduce antidotal 
substances directly, as in the case of the antitoxins 
against diphtheria and tetanus? The latter method, 
blessed as it is, seems inapplicable except in these two 
cases, and the one lesson of the war in this connection 
has been to teach the all-importance of early use of the 
tetanus antitoxin 

But though the possibilities of conferring passive 
immunity seemconfined to these two diseases, we may 
hope to do something by stimulating the powers of 
active immunity which are dormant in every patient. 
There are many cases in which the war assumes the 
character of a stalemate.“ The microbes make no further 
advance, but they continue to live. The body holds 
them in the infected area and they do not invade the 
blood-stream, but the patient does not recover. If, in 
such cases, the surgeon operates, perhaps only to the 
extent of trying to restore mobility in a stiffened and 
infected joint, serious symptoms of general blood- 
poisoning may follow. The microbes have been let 
into the blood by the operation, and the body is not 
properly fortified against them. Mr. Kenneth Goadby 
has done much work at the Royal Herbert Hospital, 
Woolwich, in connection with the Medical Research 
Committee, on lines which have been very successful in 
many cases. The exact identity of the microbes in a 
given case is first ascertained. A so-called “ vaccine” 
is prepared from them. The term is ridiculous, as the 
cow or calf has nothing to do with the matter. To 
grow certain fungi in a glass tube and call their product 
a “vaccine” is an impossible confusion and abuse of 
language. The introduction of this substance, in 
measured doses, into the patient’s body arouses its 
powers of resistance and may persuade it to cure 
itself, or, at any rate, to fortify itself so that the 
surgeon may tackle the local infection without fear of 
adverse general symptoms as the result of his inter- 
ference. 

Sir Almroth Wright has done much work on other 
principles, the idea of which is to abjure all antiseptics 
and to persuade the infected area to yield as copious a 
flow as possible of the chemical bodies which are the 
natural antidotes to invasion. But we can scarcely 
doubt that the most remarkable and valuable work of 
all is that which we owe to Dr. Alexis Carrel, already a 
world-famous student before the war began. He is a 
Frenchman, not yet forty-five, a doctor of medicine of 
the University of Lyons. In 1909 he went to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in New 
York, and only three years later he gained the Nobel 
Prize for his wonderful researches into the conditions 
under which isolated organs and tissues may be kept 
alive for long periods after removal from, or death of, the 
body to which they once belonged. 

Early in the war the Rockefeller Foundation estab- 
lished a hospital and laboratories at Compiégne, and 
there Dr. Carrel and Mme. Carrel and many others 
have worked. The record* is now available for the 
general English reader, to whom it may be commended. 
Sir Anthony Bowlby writes an introduction, and we 
may fairly regard as both authoritative and disin- 


* The Treatment of Infected Wounds. By A. Carrel and G. 
Dehelly. Translation by Herbert Child (Captain R.A.M.C.), with 
Introduction by Surgeon-Gencral Sir Anthony Bowlby.  (Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox, 1917. 
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terested his opinion of the French-American work which 
has given us “ Carrel’s Method,” as follows : 

Whenever it has been thoroughly carried out it has accomplished 
all that is claimed for it by its author, and it has been of inestimable 
benefit to thousands of patients. It has also renewed faith in 
antiseptic methods, in spite of the attacks on their utility which 
characterised the early stages of the war, and has done the greatest 
good by setting a — standard of thorough excision and surgical 
cleanliness. The whole practice of war surgery has been greatly 
improved by Dr. Carrel’s confidence that antiseptic treatment can 
sterilise a septic wound, and that it does do so if sufficient care 
and skill are bestowed upon it, and the lesson he has taught was 


very necessary. 

The details of Carrel’s method are many, but the 
essential agent is a comparatively mild antiseptic, 
hypochlorite of sodium, combined with substances 
which neutralise the free alkali liable to be released from 
such a solution and to injure the tissues. The result 
is a mixture which can be employed very freely indeed. 
It is known by the name of its inventor, Dr. H. D. 
Dakin, an Englishman, a graduate of the University of 
Leeds, and now Director of the Herter Laboratory in 
New York. If I note these facts, it is in order to 
remind the reader that the country which offers the best 
opportunities for research will get the best men, wherever 
they come from, and that we suffer abominably in this 
country from the continual loss of such men, whom 
we breed and train and lose, because they very properly 
want to go where they can do their best work, even at 
the cost of expatriation from their native country, one 
of the leading journals of which recently asked whether 
anyone could name a single benefit that had ever 
flowed to anyone from the study of chemistry. 

In Dakin’s solution we have an antiseptic which 
can be continuously instilled for even several weeks 
over the surface of a wound without setting up any 
marked irritation. Just consider carbolic acid or iodine 
by way of comparison. This is not a case of the con- 
struction of a new chemical body, like salvarsan or 
flavine. The labour has consisted in the scrupulous 
and laborious testing of hosts of antiseptics, the identifi- 
cation of one, hypochlorite of sodium, which presented 
certain serious disadvantages, the discovery that these 
depended upon the presence of free alkali in the hypo- 
chlorite, or the production of free alkali when it comes 
in contact with a wound, and the devising of means to 
neutralise the alkali and so to rid the agent of its dis- 
advantages. Chloramine T., which we also owe to 
Dakin and Professor Cohen, of the University of Leeds, 
is a rival to the hypochlorite solution, and is now being 
largely made in this country; but the cheapness of the 
hypochlorite, together with its other advantages, should 
make it, in Carrel’s opinion, the chosen antiseptic 
during this war. The reader of the volume before me 
will soon discover, however, the truth of Carrel’s words, 
which have yet to be realised by the great majority 
of surgeons: “In the sterilisation of a wound, the 
antiseptic plays a part comparable to that of the scalpel 
in a surgical operation. It is only an instrument and 
does not constitute a method. But the choice of a good 
instrument is a factor indispensable to success.” We 
begin to guess why such varying reports are now coming 
in as to the value of even such a remarkable antiseptic as 
flavine. 

In Carrel’s method the wound is so prepared, with the 
introduction of tubes, that the chosen antiseptic can 
be instilled continuously, or at frequent intervals, day 
and night, until, as proved by microscopic examination, 
the wound is actually sterile. When the wound no 
longer contains microbes it is closed, and heals in peace. 
By this method lives are saved, limbs are saved, time 
and expense are saved. The saving in amputations 
is immense, seeing that to-day 70 per cent. of amputa- 
tions are due to sepsis. By Carrel’s method sepsis is 
conquered, and every limb can be saved that is not 


crushed or deprived of its vasculo-nervous supply. 
As for monetary cost, Dakin’s solution costs only a 
penny for six pints. 

Carrel has proved that both fresh and suppurating 
wounds can be sterilised and sutured. The method 
needs some weeks to learn, but he is surely justified in 
the conclusion that “ efforts of no great magnitude on 
the part of doctors and nurses will most certainly yield 
an immense improvement in results.” In the name of 
humanity we salute him. LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


IR EDWARD CARSON was educated at Trinity 
S College, Dublin, of which learned institution he has 
now, indeed, been Parliamentary representative for 
some seventeen years. Doubtless he early acquired that 
disdain for geography which most universities inculcate. 
There ought, however, to be a limit to the published and 
advertised ignorance of statesmen, and Sir Edward Carson 
assed it when he advised the German armies to retire 
ehind the Rhine as a preliminary to negotiations for peace. 
If he was not under the impression that the Rhine con- 
stituted the German frontier, what impression was he under ? 
Did he imagine that the United States as one of the belli- 
gerents would agree, by way of exemplifying the great 
principle for which we are fighting, to the forcible transfer of 
the Rhine province and the Bavarian Palatinate from a 
defeated Germany to a victorious France ? Perhaps he was 
making one of his grim jokes. But we have enough of grim 
jokes at the moment. The prime grim joke, for example, on 
the East Coast is that solemn warnings to take cover against 
an air raid are still given about half an hour after the hostile 
aviators have completed their tale of death and injury and 
have departed. This is, of course, regarded as very funny, 
especially by the wounded and by the widows. It is a pity 
that Sir Edward cannot perceive that such irresponsible 
frothing as that by which he chose to mark his entry into the 
War Cabinet mars the moral prestige of the British Govern- 
ment throughout the world. 


* ” - 


Mr. Lloyd George, too, was indiscreet. Determined to 
out-michael Michaelis, he announced to the universe that our 
food was secure—and then added casually, recollecting 
himself too late, ‘* subject of course to reasonable economy.” 
Not even “ strict’ economy ! It probably did not occur to Mr. 
Lloyd George that as Prime Minister he was undoing with a 
single phrase the labour of the War Savings Associations 
towards national food economy. It seems rather ridiculous 
that the food economy campaign, one of the best managed 
affairs of the war, should be thus wantonly damaged in order 
to provide an oratorical effect—even for a statesman who 
lives on effects. 

* * * 

We have in these two diverting remarks a fair indication 
of the discreet flibbertigibbetiness with which the War 
Cabinet now governs this country. As regards the govern- 
ment of Britain the most powerful man in the War Cabinet 
is no doubt Lord Milner, who is not personally a flibberti- 
gibbet, and who conscientiously and steadily applies to our 
ruling the principles which he imbibed in Germany. But the 
Cabinet as an entity is beyond question flibbertigibbety ; 
and how should it be otherwise, in view of the notorious fact 
that the people who unofficially have the Ear are divisible 
into two species—excellent simpletons and ingenious adven- 
turers? The Cabinet has long since lost the respect of 
almost every member of the machine by which it governs, 
and the informed verdict of the machine is being very 
rapidly communicated to the entire electorate. It did itself 
no sort of good by its enormous majority on Monday night, 
for the plain reason that the majority was too enormous and 
gave the show away. The Government was never in danger 
in the Commons, and as long as Mr. Asquith does not for- 
mally range himself among its opponents for a division it 
never can be in danger. But an effect was needed in order 
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to nullify to a certain extent on the one hand the profound 
hostility of the democracy at large, and on the other hand 
the vicious petulance of influential Tories at the second 
coming of Mr. Churchill. Mr. Lloyd George therefore deter- 
mined to consider himself in danger oat to prove (to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Lloyd George) that he possessed the con- 
fidence of the country. The Whips made terrific efforts, and 
if the word gratitude has not been expunged from the War 
Cabinet’s private dictionary they ought by this time to have 
received a diamond scarf-pin apiece. But the whole business 
was a farce. 
* * * 

I am very credibly informed that the Times is allowed to 
send and is sending to Russia a regular service of extracts 
from the British Press. At the first presentation I found this 
morsel rather difficult to swallow, but I have been assured of 
its authenticity. It appears that startled discoverers made 
enquiries of the branch of the Intelligence Department con- 
cerned and were informed, first, that nothing was known of the 
arrangement ; and, second, that the arrangement did in fact 
after research prove to exist. Mr. Pringle might usefully 
take up this matter in the House. The notion of Lord 
Northcliffe moulding Russian opinion of British politics is 
delicious but scandalous. He would doubtless inform the 
Russian public (inter alia) that one of his own newspapers 
has initiated with immense success a national movement for 
the impeachment for treason of Mr. Asquith. 

* * x 


The Army Contracts Department was, of course, too good 
to last. Its White Paper was praised everywhere; it was 
even praised by the Public Accounts Committee. Its 
admirable schemes are being imitated by Lord Rhondda at 
the Ministry of Food. They resulted in the saving of at 
least twenty-five millions on wool, leather and jute alone. 
In a Government which has created twenty new Ministries 
and increased the staff of all the others (except naturally the 
Treasury and Education) such a Department could not 
possibly be permitted to continue undisturbed. Hence I 
am not a bit surprised to learn that it has been turned topsy- 
turvy, that the system which during three years has proved 
increasingly successful has been brushed clean out of the 
office, that new and untried men have superseded old and 
tried men, that none of the old and tried men was consulted 
about the new system, that nobody comprehends the new 
system, and finally that there are ructions which are 
bound to result in a general resurgence of wastefulness. The 
inwardness of all this will be fairly plain to those who are 
familiar with the ramifications of the great super-business of 
running a country. The Government, of course, has grandly 
proved that it hates economy. Nevertheless questions leap to 
the lips. And I should like to know why Mr. Andrew Weir, 
a shi builder, was given the job of Surveyor-General of 
Supply, and why a Mr. A. H. Goldfinch was given the job of 
Director of Raw Materials. 

* * * 

A point about the daily G.H.Q. reports of air-fighting 
seems to have escaped general observation. One often sees 
such sentences as the following: “ Four hostile aeroplanes 
were brought down, and six others were driven down out of 
control. Four of our aeroplanes are missing.”” On the 
strength of this ingenuous sub-editors will write the head- 
line: “* Ten aeroplanes down against four.” The fact may 
be that we have accounted for ten German aeroplanes while 
the Germans have accounted for only four of ours ; but also 
it may not. Obviously the bulletin keeps silent about any 
of our aeroplanes which may have been “ driven down out 
of control.” So long as our machines are not “ missing ”— 
that is, so long as they have not fallen in the enemy lines— 
nothing is said as to damage suffered. I can understand that 
G.H.Q. does not want to give the Germans full information 
as to our losses, but that is no excuse for misleading the too 
simple Journalists and public at home. Why give any 
information at all about our aeroplane losses ? When stating 
what prisoners we have taken we never state what prisoners 
the Germans have taken. This piece of cleverness is too 
emmntavent of the guile of the weekly return of shipping 
Osses. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMANn. 

Sir,—Professor Ramsay Muir’s letter protesting against my 
review of his book, The Expansion of Europe, demands a short 
answer. My criticism was directed against the fact that the 
book was unworthy of Professor Muir because it was a pamphlet 
against Germany rather than serious history. The difference, 
as I pointed out, consists “ largely in the writer's attitude and 
atmosphere.” But it is worth remarking that I am not alone 
in feeling this to be the Professor's attitude and atmosphere, for 
I find that the same objection is taken to his book even by the 
Times. “It seems to us,” says that paper, “ that Professor 
Ramsay Muir has sometimes forgotten that he is writing a history 
of the expansion of Europe and has begun to write a war pam- 
phlet about Germany. But in truth we do not want a war 
pamphlet about Germany. . . Nobody doubts Professor 
Ramsay Muir's patriotism, and of course he can lift up his voice 
and testify, as we all can. But this does not help clear thinking 
about world-politics.” 

As regards the two particular points which Professor Ramsay 
Muir selects out of my criticisms, if he had only written in his 
book what he now writes in his letter, I should have had 
only praise for and agreement with it. But my complaint was 
and is precisely that he did not. In his letter he draws very 
clearly the distinction between the two forms of imperialist 
activity of the Great Powers, domination and trusteeship, and 
he argues that the antithesis should be emphasized and brought 
out as clearly and forcibly as possible. ‘* Your reviewer,” he 
remarks, “* is inclined to minimise it, to assume that the spirit, 
methods, and aims of all the European States in this field have 
been ‘much of a muchness,’ to deprecate any stressing of the 
antithesis as savouring of pamphleteering.” If Professor Muir 
will re-read my review, he will see, I think, that he has misread 
it. I want the antithesis stressed, and I do not believe that the 
spirit of all European States has been “ much of a muchness.” 
But I agree with what Professor Muir says in his letter-—namely, 
that some element of the evil imperialist spirit can be perceived 
in the imperialist activities of all the European States. What 
I objected to in his book was not that he emphasized the antithesis, 
but that he emphasized it in the wrong way by making it appear 
as if all the evil spirit and activity had been confined to one 
country, Germany, and all the good to the rest of the world. 

The second point is more important. It is defined in Pro- 
fessor Muir’s letter as “* What should be the relations between 
European settlers and the primitive inhabitants among whom 
they dwell in those countries which are suitable for the permanent 
residence of white men?” It is, as I said in my review, a 
question of racial equality or ascendancy ; but Professor Muir 
is quite wrong in assuming that my vote goes for racial equality 
or that I criticise him if his vote goes for racial ascendancy. 
I agree in fact with practically everything which he says in his 
letter, but nothing there touches my objection to his book. 
Acertain measure of racial ascendancy, as between white and 
black, is, I believe, inevitable in Africa and the British Empire 
in Africa. That ascendancy is full of dangers to the black man, 
the white man, and the British Empire. It is one of the most 
difficult problems of “ the expansion of Europe.” All I asked 
was that it should be faced honestly, that it should be called 
and recognised as racial ascendancy, that we should not admit 
racial ascendancy in fact and call it racial equality. My ob- 
jection to Professor Muir’s book was clearly stated. It is that 
he finds space to defend ouraction inthe Boer War on the ground 
that “it was the issue of racial ascendancy over racial equality, 
and, as her traditions bade her, Britain fought for racial equality "’; 
while there is no recognition of the problems which have arisen 
in the Empire during the last fifty years from the fact that 
Britain is, inevitably and rightly in my opinion, on the side 
of a certain measure of racial ascendancy as between white and 
black. It is true that I quoted a sentence from a long passage 
which deals specifically and directly with this subject of the 
native question, but it deals only with the early nineteenth 
century “ curious and not very successful experiments in organi- 
sation’ based upon “tenderness for the natives.” What I 
looked for, and looked for in vain, in Professor Muir’s book is 
some mention and treatment of such dangerous modern facts and 
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problems as are dealt with in, say, a book like Mr. Plaatje’s 
Native Life in South Africa or in Chapter IV.of Trade, Politics, 
and Christianity in Africa and the East, by Mr. A. J. Macdonald.— 
Yours, ete., Your REVIEWER. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
To the Editor of Tue New SratresMan. 


Sir,—In the article under the above heading which appeared 
in your last issue the writer remarks that, on the outbreak of 
war, the Internaticnal “ proved to be unable—as its leaders, 
Bebel, Jaurés, Vandervelde, and others repeatedly predicted 
that it would prove—to restrain its members and constituents, 
in every country without exception, from rushing to fulfil what 
seemed the nearer duties of National Defence.” 

In bracketing these names a tribute is paid to the prescience 
of three Socialist leaders which belongs more properly to only 
one of them. The remark tends, too, to obscure a dissidence in 
the ranks of the Internationai which greatly weakened its influence 
as a pacifist force. 

From 1907 onwards two widely divergent views on the means 
of preventing war appear to have developed in the International— 
one, that war could be rendered impracticable by means of the 
general strike; the other, that the general strike was _ itself 
impracticable, and that love of country would always prove 
too strong a lure to permit of a policy of ‘down tools” being 
pursued in face of a menace of war. The one view was supported 
by Jaurés and M. Vandervelde and the majority of the French 
Socialists : the other by Bebel and practically the whole of the 
German Socialists. The latter held that the only way to prevent 
war was for the national Socialist parties to capture the reins of 
government in their several countries. 

The cleavage was clearly marked in the resolutions and speeches 
at the International Socialist Congress held at Stuttgart in 1907. 
Jaurés and the majority of the French delegates proposed a 
resolution which concluded as follows : “* The prevention of war 
is to be brought about by national and international Socialist 
action of the working class by all means, from Parliamentary 
intervention to public agitation and the general strike and 
insurrection.” In supporting this resolution Jaurés asked: 
“If a war arises between France and Germany, 
would it be allowable . that the French and German 
working class should murder one another for the benefit 
of the capitalists, and at their demand, without making the 
most extreme use of its strength? If we did not try to 
do this, we should be dishonoured.’ M. Vandervelde’s 
support was more halting, but only so, seemingly, on account 
of the attitude of the German Socialists. ‘*‘ My heart leans 
towards the Vaillant resolution,’ he said. ‘It is true 
that Leopold will not declare war, so that it would be very easy 
for us to declare for insurrection in case of war. We know the 
difficulties in which the other countries are, but we believe 
nevertheless that a solution is possible. If an agreement were 
not reached, if the French declare that they will proclaim a 
general strike, and the Germans that they will not do it, then 
that is an impossible situation for an International Congress.” 
He concluded with an appeal to the Germans to fall into line. 
Bebel’s attitude to the resolution, on the contrary, was one of 
uncompromising opposition. He declared it made regrettable 
concessions to Hervéism and was quite impracticable. ‘“ I 
fear,” he said, “‘ that if Hervé’s method is tried in France in 
times of war, namely, the mass strike, desertion of reservists, 
and open insurrection, some very serious experience will be 
gained. I must declare firmly that these things with us are 
impossible, and beyond discussion. In Germany we 
struggle against the existing militarism on land and water in 
every possible form, and with all our strength, but we cannot be 
pushed beyond into methods of struggle which might endanger the 
party activities and even the very existence of the party.” And 
again, ‘“‘ What we fight against is not the Fatherland itself, 
which belongs to the proletariat far more than to the ruling 
classes, but the conditions which are present in the Fatherland 
in the interests of the ruling classes.” 

Both Jaurés and M. Vandervelde, it should be added, seemed 
to have maintained, almost up to the outbreak of war, a belief 
in the feasibility of the general strike. 

It is pertinent to cite these speeches as they throw some light 


on the position of the German Majority Socialists to-day. Their 
present attitude is not inconsistent with that adopted from 
1907 onwards, to the extent at least that they continue to put 
national before international claims. Hence, it seems, they will 
continue to extend a measure of support to their Government 
during the war and wait for the return of peace, with its probable 
reaction against militarism, before attempting seriously to 
influence Germany’s foreign policy.—Yours, etc., 
G. L. H. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ FUND 
Yo the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to a question in the House last week, Mr. Forster 
stated that of £800,000 claimed by the National Relief (Prince of 
Wales’) Fund in respect of separation allowances advanced during 
the early months of the war, £105,000 was to be repaid by the War 
Office. Mr. Forster was unable to give any explanation of this 
extraordinary arrangement save that it was the arbitrator's 
award. 

Are we to understand that the Exchequer can only pay 2s. 7}d. 
in the £, or are we faced by a huge misappropriation of publicly 
subscribed charitable funds ? As secretary to one of the Ward 
Committees in the Borough of Poplar I had considerable expe- 
rience of the inadequate, parsimonious manner in which the Fund 
was doled out. The maximum amount to which the family 
earnings might be made up (and every penny earned by grown-up 
sons boarding at home was counted, irrespective of what the boy 
might actually pay for his board) was ridiculously low. I have 
not the complete scale to hand, but I remember that an adult 
living alone could receive a dole (in food tickets—not in cash) 
making up his total week’s income to 10s. Where there were 
children the allowance was 2s. for the first child and 1s. per child 
afterwards. The members of the Ward Committees who visited 
their cases weekly and were genuinely anxious to relieve distress 
were constantly urged to cut down the number of cases relieved 
on the most paltry of excuses. 

We now learn that, while genuine distress was very inade- 
quately relieved, the taxpayers are to be relieved of their legiti- 
mate burdens to the extent of nearly £700,000. The feelings of 
those who had to do with the doling out of the money during the 
early months of the war will probably, like my own, defy 
expression. 

The way in which a considerable part of the Fund was collected 
ought not to be forgotten. Employers, using that moral suasion 
which they are in a position to use, coerced their employees to 
authorise the deduction of a certain proportion of their wages te 
be paid to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 

I trust that the present misappropriation of public charitable 
funds will not be forgotten next time a subscription-list is opened 
under Government auspices.—Yours, etc., 


July 24th. G. D. S. 


JANE AUSTEN AND THE NAVY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his notice of Jane Austen in THE New StaTesMAn for 
July 14, Mr. Robert Lynd writes: “‘ I think the only reference 
in the novels to the Napoleonic War is a mention of the prize- 
money of officers. . . . Miss Austen’s principal use of the Navy, 
it might be said, is as a means of portraying the exquisite vanity 
of Sir Walter Elliott.” 

Chapter XXIV. of Mansfield Park will be found, I think, 
to disprove both these assertions. We have there a description of 
William Price, the young midshipman, who “ in the course of 
seven years had known every variety of danger which sea and 
war together could offer,” relating his adventures in shipwreck or 
engagement. His audience, with the sole and obvious exception 
of Mrs. Norris, listen to him with interest and admiration. While 
Henry Crawford is even made to feel from the recital that “ the 
glory of heroism, of usefulness, of exertion, of endurance made 
his own habits of selfish indulgence appear in shameful contrast.” 

Nor is the portrayal of William Price the only good use to 
which Jane Austen puts the Navy. She might conceivably have 
fitted a Captain Wentworth into some other profession ; but 
Admiral Croft and Captain Harville never. 

Cambridge, July 19th. OLtwen W. CAMPBELL. 
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THE CASE FOR THE CORN PRODUCTION 
BILL 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—The case made out by Mr. Lloyd George which you recall 
in your last issue is founded on error. The argument runs thus: 
millions of acres had of late years been laid down to pasture, and 
the farmer must be induced to restore a great part of it to the 
plough. But to do that involves risk. The conversion of pasture 
to arable costs money. The return can only be obtained after a 
series of years. Unless the farmer is secured against loss he will 
not make the venture, etc. If that were indeed the case, why 
should landowners protect themselves against pasture being 
ploughed up by inserting in their leases a heavy penalty—usually 
of £50—for every acre so broken up? It is no more costly to 
plough up a pasture than it is to plough up a clover ley as is done 
in due course on large farms every year. In fact, it would be a 
paying business for the leaving tenant to convert pasture into 
arable. The first year there would be a paying crop of peas. 
After that for several years the stored-up fertilities of the meadow 
would yield abundant crops of corn. 

The labour question is the real reason for turning arable into 
pasture. Labour has been hard to get, harder to handle, and 
impossible to house. Mr. Prothero seems to stand upon this when 
he says that the real point is to “ maintain ” production before 
hoping to increase it. Labour is to be attracted by a minimum 
wage payable out of a Parliamentary bounty to the farmer. The 
suggestion is for a term of years. That will come to an end, and 
what then ? Will the State accept as permanent a system which 
in the end pays the farmer’s rent out of public funds as the 
condition of the land being cultivatedin the publicinterest ? .. . 

Taking note of the proposal by a further State subsidy to pay 
for the whole community any cost of the bread consumed above 
9d., stores of trouble over the land question are being laid up for 
the immediate future. What is being done points to nationalisa- 
tion of the land. I would invite landowners to consider in what 
way their interests are going to be served by a policy the end of 
which is to make their rents dependent on national subsidies. 
This would mean that there is no true income from the land which 
the State could be called on to pay to the expropriated owner. 
The more of the rent that comes from the public purse the less 
can be claimed in the event of nationalisation. Under the guise 
of Bounties for Food Production the substantial value of the land 
to the private owner is being whittled away. Is this the ulterior 
policy ?—Yours, etc., W. BLIssarp. 

Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 

July 24th. 


Miscellany 


SKETCHES IN PETROGRAD"* 


HE Red Flag waves over Petrograd. Itis especially 
conspicuous over the Fortress of Peter and Paul and 
the Winter Palace. But, generally speaking, there 
is too much of it. It conveys the impression of a fair rather 
than a revolution. There are posters in excess, stuck up, one 
over the other, wherever a smooth wall offers a surface. 
Even the British Embassy walls advertise the Freedom 
Loan and meetings of the Sogial-Democratic Labour Party. 
There are more gipsies and Mongols here than ever before, 
there are soldiers and sailors and a Cossack Conference, 
street-sellers in unaccustomed places, and, generally speaking, 
the scum from a hundred whirlpools. A sense of terrific 
tragedy seems somehow to rest on the city. It defies 
analysis, but it seems to be connected with a feeling of 
ineffectiveness and failure which has invaded the minds 
of most people. 


* These sketches were written on the eve of the recent Russian 
offensive.—Ep. N.S.] 





There are deserters everywhere. Most of them are idly 
wandering about, untidy, unshaven, looking for daily bread. 
There are several ways of acquiring this. One may travel 
free of charge (being a soldier) into Finland, where tobacco is 
cheaper than in Russia, because of the lower tariff. One 
then buys or steals, or gets on credit, quantities of cigarettes 
and cigars, returns to Petrograd, also without payment of 
fare, and sells them at street-corners at less than shop prices. 
Or one may make a living by selling papers and revolutionary 
literature ; the inhabitants of Petrograd no longer see 
anything paradoxical in buying pacifist propaganda papers 
from men in army uniforms. Or the deserter may become a 
member of the Petrograd militia; in that case he loafs in 
inconspicuous plates, wearing a white brassard with two 
letters on it, and receives a monthly wage which even at the 
present rate of exchange comes to £18 in English money. 
The deserters are returning to the army in driblets; their 
more loyal and energetic colleagues organise “ drives’ for 
them in towns close behind the lines, but Petrograd is a long 
way away. 

* * * 

The Provisional Government uses the Winter Palace 
partly as a hospital, partly for hospitality. The American 
delegation occupies the Imperial apartments. The gardens 
have been thrown open to the public, after notices were 
posted up to the effect that the people were now the owners 
of the Imperial domains, and the people were accordingly 
not to pick flowers or to walk on the grass, by order of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. But the 
public prefers not to walk in the Winter Palace gardens. 
There the grass has not been cut for many months, and 
weeds have choked nearly all the flowers. A few sweet 
peas are bravely struggling for life. Everything has fallen 
into neglect ; the paths are occasionally swept, and that is 
all. The personal tragedy of the Romanovs comes very 
near as one walks in these deserted gardens, overshadowed 
by the frowsy red Palace. 

* x * 


The Tavritchesky Dvorets, or Taurida Palace, could not 
have been a particularly imposing affair even when the 
Great Catharine presented it, brand new, to Potemkin. 
As the home of the National Duma it was barely passable. 
A glass roof tothe Chamber, due to a collapse of the ceiling 
some years ago (supposed to be an attempt to crush the 
opposition literally, since the damage was only over their 
side of the House), and too frequent spittoons, between 
them deprived the Palace of any dignity which it might 
have otherwise gained from the purpose to which it was 
devoted. To-day it is the untidy headquarters of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. The revo- 
lutionary Press is edited in rooms where Budget Commissions 
sat but a few months ago, and the Aye and No lobbies are 
stacked high with back numbers of Socialist dailies. Socialist 
literature is displayed on several stalls, the property of the 
various parties which make up the C.W.S.D. Most of the 
literature is recent; much of it consists of elementary 
pamphlets on the British Constitution, What a Constituent 
Assembly Can Do, Do We Need a Second Chamber? the 
Swiss Constitution, and other more or less relevant subjects. 
But the older Socialist literature is still in evidence. There 
are pamphlets by Marx, the Communist Manifesto, the 
Erfurt Programme, and Mr. Bertrand Russell’s early book 
on German Social Democracy. There is nothing by Messrs, 
Shaw, Webb, or Wells, or, apparently, by any other living 
British Socialist. 

* * * 

The Chamber is almost always the scene of a Conference. 
Enthusiasm is the principal feature of these assemblies, 
A Soldiers’ Conference was held there a few days ago. 
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It was the most vociferous meeting within the writer’s 
recollection, both in its applause and its opposition. Even 
the announcement by one speaker that the counter- 
revolution might begin in a few hours’ time was tumultuously 
cheered. At the All-Russian Conference of the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates the same enthusiasm 
reigns. When an American Socialist urged Russia to 
fight on, the floor shook with approval. When, a few 
minutes later, an officer read out a sesquipedalian resolution 
condemning the war as bourgeois, imperialist, and capitalist 
(it took over ten minutes to read), the applause was equally 
fervent. The delegates to these Conferences are clearly 
picked bodies of men, who would look well anywhere. 
They represent all the peoples of Russiay and they impress 
one as, in the main, responsible and sober. But they 
cannot resist eloquence, and they cheerfully spend their 
time discussing abstract resolutions which, when passed, 
commit nobody to any course of action. The Executive 
Committee, in the meantime, does the work of the C.W.S.D. 
— it, in fact, now functions as the Duma. 


* * * 


The Chairman of the C.W.S.D. is the Georgian Socialist 
Chkhéidse. He is a little man with an immense voice, 
a queer, Oriental accent, and, when his face is in repose, 
a slightly pathetic expression. He wears a short beard 
and his skin is yellowish. In the appropriate attire he 
might pass for a Persian carpet merchant. His eyes are 
never still; his energy is marvellous. For four consecutive 
days one week his working hours were from 11 a.m. to 
4 a.m., he being in the chair all the time, either at meetings 
of the All-Russian Conference, or at those of the Executive 
Committee of the C.W.S.D. At the end of the time he 
still had the strength to improvise a fine speech in reply 
to the American Socialist already mentioned—a finely- 
sounding message of sympathy which, like most of 
Chkhéidse’s speeches, committed him and the C.W.S.D. 
to exactly nothing at all. 


* * * 


The party in the C.W.S.D. of whom most is heard is 
the Bolsheviks. In 1903 ago a_ Russian Socialist 
organisation, obeying the laws of its fissiparous genus, 
split into two. The fragments called themselves, probably 
with some accuracy, the Majority, or Bolsheviki, and the 
Minority, or Mensheviki. Lenin was the leader of the first 
group, and the name has stuck to his followers ever since, 
regardless of changed numbers, principles, and everything 
else. To-day the Bolsheviks are immensely in evidence, 
and their name has enriched the language of the Russian 
bourgeoisie with a new term of abuse. The Bolsheviks’ 
message is not to Russia, but to the whole world. They 
see signs of a world-wide revolution, and the early dis- 
appearance of capitalism and imperialism. They are not 
cordial towards England; they denounce MacDonald 
and swear by Maclean, the Clyde deportee, whom Lenin 
has been widely advertising. They allege that hundreds 
of Socialists languish in English gaols for opposing the 
war. Incidentally they shade off into groups which are 
undoubtedly financed from Germany, and into anarchist 
organisations for whom a political label is only a mask for 
armed robbery. The Kharitonov affair illustrates the 
Bolshevik connection with open criminality. A body of 
men, alleging themselves to be Anarchist Communists, 
broke into the Duke of Leuchtenburg’s palace and occupied 
it for several days. The Provisional Government gently 
remonstrated, the C.W.S.D. did the same. The occupants, 
however, declared that, as a political organisation, they 
could do as they pleased. After three or four days they 
made off, together with the Duke’s collections of old snuff- 





boxes, lace, and other valuable articles. The Provisional 
Government, discovering that Kharitonov, the local Police 
Commissioner, had been instrumental in allowing the 
“anarchists”’ to escape, arrested him. The Bolsheviks 
are now clamouring for the release of “ comrade” 
Kharitonov. 
* * oa 

A phrase which is now very much on people’s lips is 
“ counter-revolution.”” The curious thing is that although 
nobody can point to any signs of its objective existence, 
a belief in its growth and diffusion is the only point common 
to the credos of all the political parties. It is, in fact, little 
more than a term of abuse, being especially popular among 
those parties which stand the smallest chances of having 
any influence at the Constituent Assembly. It means the 
work and programme of all the parties to which one’s own 
is opposed. Belief in the counter-revolution takes the 
form of co-operation among the various Socialist parties 
for the purpose of holding monster demonstrations. A 
very impressive one is taking place to-day. The working 
men and women of Petrograd, with a large part of the 
garrison, and a number of sailors, are marching past the 
graves of those who fell during the Revolution and were 
buried in the Marsovo Polye (Field of Mars). They march 
ten abreast, and six processions from the various districts 
of Petrograd converge and become one, an endless human 
stream which is to take some twelve hours to pass the 
graves. The dusty Marsovo Polye has been tidied up for 
the occasion; shrubs in pots have been placed about 
the graves, and there are many banners. The procession 
is absolutely peaceful, though its innumerable red banners 
denounce the war, capitalists, employers, and the “ ten 
capitalist Ministers” in the Provisional Government. 
It sings “‘ Eternal Memory” and the “ Marseillaise” as 
it goes, and the first, especially, is to be remembered. The 
men and women who march have the same sober, responsible 
look as their fellows, the delegates to the All-Russian 
Conference of the Council of Workmen’s and_ Soldiers’ 
Delegates. The factory workers, like the other demon- 
strators, are less ragged and obviously healthier than 
their English brothers. The C.W.S.D. is responsible for 
all the arrangements, and has organised the whole affair 
as if it had made a lifelong study of processions, therein 
supplying an odd contrast with its amateurish management 
of conferences. The project of holding the demonstration 
was only mooted six days ago. Its wonderful testimony 
to the Russians’ power of self-organisation is the most 
hopeful thing the last fortnight has produced. J. W. 

Petrograd. 

July. 


SWEDES 


They have taken the gable from the roof of clay 
On the long swede pile. They have let in the sun 
To the white and gold and purple of curled fronds 
Unsunned. It is a sight more tender-gorgeous 
At the wood-corner where Winter moans and drips 
Than when, in the Valley of the Tombs of Kings, 
A boy crawls down into a Pharaoh’s tomb 

And, first of Christian men, beholds the mummy, 
God and monkey, chariot and throne and vase, 
Blue pottery, alabaster, and gold. 


But dreamless long-dead Amen-hotep lies. 


This is a dream of Winter, sweet as Spring. 
Epwarp Eastaway. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE remarked before on the curious results of the 
I American practice of giving the degree of Ph.D. to 
persons who write a satisfactory literary thesis. Aspi- 
rants are always on the hunt for new subjects. Enormous 
ingenuity is shown in inventing subjects (such as the Use of 
the First Person Pronoun by the Minor Dramatists), and 
monographs are written about the most obscure of old 
writers and the most recent of modern ones. The result is 
that the first book on John Davidson comes not from one of 
his own countrymen ,but from a Mr. Hayim Fineman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


x * * 


Davidson has dropped too completely out of notice since 
he died; and one would like to see an authoritative little 
book on him and his work. Mr. Fineman’s, however, is a 
disappointment. In the first place he does not write about 
the whole Davidson at all, but merely about “* The Relation 
of his Ideas to his Poetry.”’ In the second place he has two 
defects common to too many young American students of 
literature. He is on the one hand addicted to unnecessary 
philosophising and preoccupied with movements and what 
he calls “‘ seminal tendencies.” And he shows no signs of 
forming an independent judgment about literature either 
old or new. His criticism is a compost of other people’s sum- 
maries, and he takes anything seriously that anyone else 
has taken seriously. He has made, however, one great 
discovery : 

None of these novels really displays Davidson’s powers at their 
highest ; though, as Mr. O’Brien pointed out, they are at least 
as good as The Napoleon of Nottingham Hill, and certainly anteceded 
and must have suggested the creation of such types of fiction. 


As The Napoleon of Nottingham Hill has not yet been 
written, the statement about antecedence is indisputable. 


a * * 


Even if one were able to take Davidson’s philosophy 
seriously, which one is not, muddle-headed and pompous 
criticism like Mr. Fineman’s would be intolerable. His 
heavy futility could be illustrated from almost any page. 
Here is a specimen : 


Finally, the continuous increase in the use of machinery and 
electricity, accompanied by an augmented knowledge of the nature 
of social evils, scotched the make-believe romanticism of the Idylis 
of the King that was largely an outgrowth of a faint-hearted attempt 
at avoiding life. Realism became a dominating mode in fiction 
and drama, and the romanticism that survived began to have for 
this new generation a scientific or exact colouring. It either became 
symbolism, and this appealed to an age of increased intensity of 
commercial production because of the nerve-irritation that symbolic 
methods of double interpretation and aroused expectancy involved 
and implied ; or else it became the romance of cruelty and tragic 
endings, with occasional by-products of Wellsian science-romances 
and Davidsonian cosmological testaments. 


Poor old poetry! Davidson wrote The Runnable Stag and 
several other splendid poems, There are intelligent critics in 
America and enterprising papers. Why do not they start 
jumping hard upon this sort of rubbish, which is bringing the 
criticism of literature into disrepute ? 


* * * 


School magazines are not as a rule very adventurous pro- 
ductions. Their principal concern is the supply of news 





most of which everybody knows already; and although 
those who have played in, or watched, House Matches can 
get pleasure out of reading stale accounts of them, little 
stylistic grace is usually wasted upon them. And the literary 
pages do not usually attest the mobilisation of even that 
limited amount of talent which a school always possesses. 
Boys who write are usually rather sheepish about letting 
other people know it. Speaking for myself, who am not more 
modest than the generality of human beings, I well remember 
sending a poem to one such periodical and getting somebody 
else, hundreds of miles away, to post it to the editor with the 
false statement that it was written by an Old Boy who pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous. In the next number, the rule 
about such matters being strict, they asked for the name and 
address of the bard, as a guarantee of good faith and not for 
publication. The bard lay low, and the editor weakly gave 
way and printed the poem. It wasa foully bad poem, andI 
am glad I did not tell anybody who wrote it. 


* * * 


Above all, school magazines are extremely uninformative 
about the outer world, concerning which little is disclosed 
except what relates to athletic distinctions, appointments, 
casualties and promotions. My hair stood up, therefore, 
when I received last week from Repton Vol. I. No. 1 of a 
new periodical edited by members of that school and 
entitled 4 Public School Looks at the World. The very name 
betrays contact with modernity ; and the paper is modelled, 
as closely as may be, upon the ordinary political and literary 
sixpenny weekly. There are several pages of notes (very well 
done, though the proofs have been badly read) on the war, 
the Reform Bill, events in Russia and the Labour discontents. 
Readers are warned against assuming “ that the strikers’ 
action is absolutely indefensible ” ; and sensible remarks are 
made about the continuous pressure of munition work and 
the Government’s failure to control profits. The internal 
situation in Austria and other things are held over for later 
consideration. There is an article urging the study of 
politics ; another urging the democratisation of industry ; 
one by an Armenian boy on Armenia Irredenta ; one by Mr. 
William Temple on the Prospects of Educational Reform ; 
some extremely good reflections on “‘ Education and the 
Future ” ; and some searching remarks about Art. Finally, 
there are three passable poems and reviews of recent books. 
The term’s programme of the Civics Class (such subjects as 
Trade Unionism and the Organisation of Peace were to be 
discussed) is given, and a note states that profits from sales 
“* will form the nucleus of a fund for the purpose of founding 
an annual School Prize for an Essay on a subject of current 
political importance.” 

* * * 

I do not know what proportion of the “ matter ” is con- 
tributed by boys, or to what extent the boys as a body can 
be induced to read it. It would be a bit tough for the lower 
forms, and I cannot conceive that many members of the 
Eleven beguile their journeys with it when they are going 
away for out matches. But even if a!l the masters and a 
small minority of the boys read so sensible and comprehen- 
sive an organ a great deal of good will be done. One—I 
speak for myself—has no desire to see schoolboys lying in 
deck chairs on the grass on half-holidays reading Bluebooks. 
But there is no reason why, when they may be only a couple 
of years off qualifying for a vote, they should be totally 
ignorant of politics and allowed to imbibe absurd notions 
and prejudices which may colour their thoughts for the rest 
of theirlives. If only as a symptom of a new enlightenment 
in those in authority this periodical marks an epoch. 

SoLomon EacGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Real Adventure. 
Constable. 5s. net. 


Mr. Ruby Jumps the Traces. By Suan F. Buttock. 
man and Hall. 5s. net. 

Mr. Webster has written a long, careful, thoughtful 
“ problem-novel.”” But it is not a problem-novel in the 
narrow sense in which that phrase was commonly used 
at the end of last century and the beginning of this. Its 
problem is a large and general one—nothing less than the 
economic independence of women. 

The old method of bringing up girls with no equipment for 
life, beyond the “ accomplishments ” which were to assist 
in securing them husbands, may be taken as now universally 
condemned. It left the women who remained unmarried 
in a cruelly helpless state; it put many of those who did 
marry in the degrading position of selling themselves to 
men they did not love in return for the guarantee of a 
home “ of their own ” (though indeed the homes never were 
their own) ; and—what is not so often remembered—it put 
many men in the equally degrading position of being accepted 
as husbands, not on their merits, but simply as “ a change 
in the pain.” It is comparatively few years ago that 
respectable people were profoundly shocked when Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and his iconoclastic like informed them that 
the married woman who yielded herself to a husband she 
did not love in return for his financial support was in exactly 
the position of a prostitute. Nowadays that comparison 
obtains widespread acceptance. But the metaphor has not 
in all connections been used with caution. Stevenson 
maintained on one occasion that all artists were prostitutes ; 
it was, I believe, Mr. Le Gallienne who pointed out his 
fallacy to him, and Stevenson handsomely admitted it. 
Mr. Webster makes his heroine commit something very 
like Stevenson’s error. Because an artist who sells base 
pleasure may fairly be said to prostitute his talents, no 
indignity attaches to the mere fact of sale when an artist 
has produced what can give legitimate pleasure: and 
whatever indignity attaches to a woman who sells, and a 
man who buys, the pretence of love when love itself is absent, 
obviously there is no arguing from that to the case of people 
who really love each other. Well, of course not! All this 
is terribly elementary and platitudinous stuff, but I can’t 
help it. The obvious mistake is precisely the mistake that 
Stevenson made and that Mr. Webster’s heroine makes. 
And I am bound to add that, unless I misunderstand Mr. 
Webster, he does not seem to realise it is a mistake at all. 

Granted that women ought to have as full an equipment 
of education and opportunity as men, it follows that for the 
childless wife the old problem of dependence can never 
return in all its acuteness: she can always go out and earn 
for herself. The mother can’t: so, if she is to be inde- 
pendent, she must be endowed for the important work of 
maternity. It is at this point that the controversy still 
unfortunately rages, but I have no excuse for entering it, 
since Mr. Webster’s Rose, though a mother, is for practical 
purposes childless, That is to say, her husband is so rich, 
and so nervous about the well-being of his babies, that 
the babies are surrounded with “ efficient ” and “ modern ” 
and “ scientific’ attendance to the almost complete ex- 
clusion of any need for their mother’s services. Rose’s 
mind is troubled with thoughts too dreadful to be really 
““thoughts of hers ”’—vague, rebellious doubts that run 
like this: ‘‘ What if she did lose a child as a result of her 
effort to care for it herself? She could bear more children. 
And what chance had she to love them?” One would 
have supposed that a sensible couple could have devised a 
working compromise. Rodney and Rose have (in spite 
of the fact that he is a brilliantly successful lawyer and she 


By Henry Krrcuett WEBSTER. 


Chap- 





is a self-reliant, athletic, university-trained young woman) 
no sense at all. And the trouble about the children is not 
the first. The first trouble comes when Rose discovers that 

shortly after marriage, Rodney has times when he wants 
to be left alone—when he finds his passion for his wife a 
disturbing and distracting element—or when he prefers 
discussing his intellectual interests with his old friends to 
discussing them with her. Rodney behaves like an ass, 
and a rather inconsiderate ass ; but Rose makes mountains 
out of mole-hills in a way which scarcely squares with her 
healthiness and athleticism. She is tormented by the 
theory propounded to her at dinner by a Freudian doctor— 
a theory which may roughly and shortly be put thus: 
When a man and a woman meet, and amuse and interest 
each other, that is sex-attraction “ long-circuited,” just as 
electricity is taken round a house and made to light lamps 
and do work; if the electricity is short-circuited in the 
cellar, it lights no lamps and does no work—and marriage, 
quite simply, short-circuits the sex-attraction. Rose appears 
to accept this explanation of why married couples can’t (as 
she generalises from her own experience that they can’t) 
talk to each other. She believes herself no true friend and 
companion for Rodney, but only his mistress, Out comes 
(borrowed from Rodney’s own abstract opinions) the 
metaphor of prostitution. So Rose must go away into the 
world on her own and “ make good,” and then they will be 
real companions. Rodney is heart-broken; he will make 
any concession, rearrange their lives how Rose pleases, 
But that will not do. “I can say I’m going away, don’t 
you see, but I couldn’t say I'd go away—uwunless 

I couldn’t use that threat to extort things from you without 
killing our whole life dead.”” The obvious rejoinder is that 
there was never any need to use threats at all, since they 
vehemently love each other the whole time. But Rodney, 
that great lawyer, never thinks of anything obvious: the 
Whole book is much too subtle for that. And from now on, 
for over three hundred pages of subtlety, Rose contrives to 
inflict the maximum of suffering on her wretched husband 
till they are finally united again—this time on terms of 
equality ; and it never occurs to her, or to him, or to Mr. 
Webster, that she is doing what, in a man, would be called 
“behaving like a cad.” 

I do not agree with those people who resist the demand 
for the economic independence of women on the ground 
that it would mar the beautiful relation of marriage to 
introduce new legal or financial terms. You might as well 
say (since I am still ladling out platitude) that there is no 
need for a law against murder, because people between 
whom there is a beautiful relationship do not want to 
murder each other. But Rodney and Rose do love each 
other all the time, and married couples in that happy 
case do not, as a matter of cold, unsentimental fact, make 
havoc of the life they love unless they have some better 
reason than Rose’s. For remember that she is not an 
unwilling martyr to a great general principle: it is her 
own married position that she seeks to remedy. And yet 
the book is not a silly one. It is written with admirable 
smoothness and finish, the conversations and “ incidentals ”’ 
are particularly good: it has much insight, knowledge and 
charm. 

Mr. Bullock has to a certain extent—only to a certain 
extent, for I should be the last to suggest a sweepingly 
adverse criticism of his story—squandered his gifts of 
humour and sympathy on the over-elaboration of a rather 
slight theme. Mr. Ruby Jumps the Traces is too long. 
There are passages in it of interpretative understanding, 
delicate and sensitive and moving passages ; there are also 
passages of dull and ineffective writing. Mr. Ruby is an 
ordinary, middle-aged, respectable clerk, with a small house 
in the suburbs and a safe berth in the City; and one wild 
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day, under the influence of Spring, he “ jumps the traces ” 
and goes off suddenly on a sea-voyage. Not a very long 
or exciting sea-voyage! But his wife never understands. 
From that momeut she—not so much suspects as does not 
know what to suspect. Things are never the same again. 
There is a certain deterioration in Mr. Ruby, a great one 
in Mrs. Ruby. Gradually an understanding is worked 
round to, but there is a lot of misery and irritation to be 
got over. Most of the details are prevented from seeming 
trivial by the sympathetic art with which they are treated. 
The interpretation of character is excellent, and there is 
much pathos mixed with the humour. 
GERALD GouLD. 


GERMAN CROSS-CURRENTS 


The Method in the Madness: A Fresh Consideration of the 
Case between Germany and Ourselves. By Epwyn 
Bevan. Arnold. 5s. net. 


Mr. Bevan has written a book which it is difficult to 
review, but most important to read and meditate. It is a 
compendium of information regarding the schemes and 
views of different categories of Germans, and it probably 
presents the most rational and readable account in thr 
English language of what leading German thinkers and 
writers on foreign policy have been saying since the war 
began. What is the practical value of such an almost 
exhaustive synopsis of German public opinion—or rather, 
as that clever satirist, Maximilian Harden, is wont to put it, 
“public opinions ”—on the questions of the hour? Mr. 
Bevan himself is subject to no illusions on this score. The 
public controversies of German writers on German war aims 
“may,” he remarks, “ count for as little in determining the 
course of the German State as the chatter of children. 
Not that the Government, even in Germany, can be indif- 
ferent to public opinion, but the public opinion by which the 
Government is influenced may be different from the opinion 
which makes itself loudly heard in the Press.” 

Germany is, indeed, a land of contradictions. There 
is no country where the Government is more concerned 
about public opinions and about the Press, none where 
more pains are taken to foster and influence opinions and, 
upon occasion, to play them off one against another. And 
often, while the politicians and writers are hotly disputing, 
the Government—that is, the Emperor and the Imperial 
Chancellor, singly or united, and influenced by some expert 
view, military or civilian, or, it may be, rejecting all such 
views—rides off on a policy of its own, and the controversies 
have to be resumed on a fresh basis. 

Yet it is not always so. At times, the Government itself 
is at a loss for a policy; the public or the Reichstag or 
both are becoming impatient; and the Government for a 
time identifies itself with one of the rival schools of political 
thought whose views, put into practice, may seem to hold 
out some prospect of sorely-needed success and of popu- 
larity. This was the case at the time of the original con- 
ception of German Colonial policy in the middle-eighties and 
again at the time when William II. took that movement up, 
after Bismarck, and still more Caprivi, had for a while dis- 
couraged it. The same thing happened with regard to 
China, until practically the whole German people began to 
be tired of China (Chinamiidigkeit). Similar was the history 
of the movement for a rapprochement with the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State against Great Britain (1895-1900), 
and similar the tale of the ill-starred Morocco policy. The 
plans of the German Government are in many, though not 
in all, respects far less thorough and persistent than many 
people in England suppose. Those who have closely 
observed the “zigzag course °—the Germans’ own ex- 





pression for the policy of William IJ.—can testify to the 
appropriateness of the popular metaphor. 

It is true that during the war the Germans, or at any rate 
their leaders, have seemed to many neutral observers to 
give proofs of great tenacity and persistence in their military 
schemes, although the ablest military writers, like Colonel 
Feyler, of the Journal de Genéve (at present perhaps the best 
daily newspaper in Europe), would have a good deal to say 
to such an assumption, But there can be little ‘difference 
of opinion regarding the shiftlessness of the political part of 
the German management. Poland, Belgium and _ the 
coast of Flanders, Alsace-Lorraine, Egypt, Italy, Greece, 
America, Switzerland, need only be mentioned to recall 
inconsistencies, hesitations, resourcelessness in the conduct 
of policy by the Chancellor and his subordinates, There 
can be little doubt that never, even at the worst moments 
of William II.’s reign—and there have been many bad 
moments—has his Government been more at a loss for a 
policy than now, in its anxiety to consolidate the German 
‘* victories ” or to temper the effects of probable final defeat. 
Was it not a German who wrote that, unless the political 
management were improved, Germany would “go on 
conquering until she died of her ‘ victories’ (Wir kénnen 
uns zu Tode siegen)? 

In these circumstances “ public opinions” and _ policies 
and tendencies, exhibited in the writings of industrious 
German amateur statesmen, deserve more than a passing 
notice, and Mr. Bevan has set forth their main elements with 
remarkable lucidity and insight. He enumerates four schools 
of Weltpolitik, (1) the “‘freedom of the seas” school, (2) the 
“Central Europe” school, (3) the advocates of “ Berlin- 
Bagdad,” and (4) the exponents of the “colonial idea,” 
as the supreme aim. The chapter in which he does this, 
under the title of “‘ The Competing Views in Germany,” is 
perhaps the most valuable in his book. He brings out, as 
others have done before him, but none with such clearness, 
that “‘ the only real freedom of the seas is” for Germans 
who preach it “ equivalent to Germany's sea-power in solid, 
actual fact, and that Germany’s sea-power means the 
retention of Belgium and the North Sea ports.” The 
“Central Europe ” idea is advocated in various varieties, 
and it really merges into the “ Berlin-Bagdad ”’ scheme, 
because in the last resort its object is to secure that Germany 
shall be “the fourth great world-power”’—the British 
Empire, Russia and America being the other three. Even 
a Social Democrat (Jannson) writes: “ An alliance of peace 
from Lule-Elf (the most northerly river of Sweden) to the 
Persian Gulf seems altogether within the sphere of what 
is economically possible.’ And we know that German 
schemes of economic expansion are designed to facilitate 
practical or even romantic political ambitions, some of 
which, as Mr. Bevan with Disraelian picturesqueness 
observes, represent “the glamour of the Holy Roman 
Empire combined with the glamour of the Arabian Nights.” 

Mr. Bevan’s analysis of the German “ colonial idea,” the 
fourth of the great aggressive tendencies, merits the close 
attention of those who direct or who may hope to influence 
in any degree the policy of the British Empire. The recent 
speech of Dr. Solf, now a German Colonial Secretary 
in partibus, has given fresh point to Mr. Bevan’s masterly 
exposition, in which he shows that Germany wants colonies 
with a view to (1) Macht (power), (2) economic self-suffi- 
ciency. The first consideration may safely be regarded 
as by far the more important. The second, indeed, is 
easily shown by some of its German critics to be in the 
main a delusion. But the Colonial Idea, regarded from 
the point of view of Macht, “ forms a sort of corollary both 
to the freedom of the seas and to Central Europe plus Turkey.” 

It would be impossible within the space here available 
to enumerate even the main points in other chapters of 
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Mr. Bevan’s book—“ The Clash with England,” “‘ Concern- 
ing Lies,” “ Differences on the Major Premise” (i.e., the 
fundamental German and British views of “ atrocities ” in 
war), or to discuss the “‘ Practical Conclusions” which he 
draws from his careful study of German ambitions in con- 
flict with the interests and the ideals of the rest of the world. 
To those people who imagine that it would appease and 
mollify Germany to give her back her colonial possessions 
after the war, Mr. Bevan’s concluding pages may be com- 
mended as an altogether dispassionate examination of that 
question. The very vagueness of German ambitions, their 
** all-over-the-placeness,”” makes them practically insatiable. 
A somewhat fiery German official, with whom the present 
reviewer was once discussing the preparations for the last 
Hague Conference (1907), told him that, whatever other 
Powers might do, Germany could not entertain the idea 
of disarmament or even of the limitation of armaments. 
“For Germany,” said he, “is a rising Power.” He used 
the word “ aufsteigende,” which is applied indifferently to 
going upstairs or ascending in a balloon; and instinctively 
the writer asked him, “ Where do you want to rise to?” 
(Wo wollen sie hinaufsteigen?) The official seemed taken 
aback for a moment, but, recovering himself, he flapped 
his arms like a penguin and replied, ‘“‘ We want to rise 
higher, higher, higher; we are ideally-minded.” That is 
just it. The old Weltmachtskitzel, the itch for world-power 
of medieval Germany, has infected the modern German 
Empire, which Bismarck once described as being “‘ satiated.” 
Mr. Bevan, in a book full of thought and singularly well 
documented, has shown us what the more or less conflicting 
ambitions of Germany are and also what a ferment of 
discussion they have provoked in Germany itself. 


LIBERTY AND LIBERTINISM 


Life of John Wilkes. J. Lane. 
16s, net. 

How far is the life of Wilkes responsible for the vulgar 
error that couples a desire for political liberty with a habit 
of moral licence? That is a thesis we have no intention 
of discussing ; but it is one of the many questions which 
occur to the reader of this elaborate and excellent life of 
the great demagogue. It is easy to dismiss the question of 
Wilkes’s libertinism. It was shameless and avowed; and 
that Wilkes loved the notoriety it gave him even more than 
he loved his bad habits or admired his own stupidly licentious 
writings you may, according to your philosophy, put down 
to his credit or discredit. The important thing to say 
with regard to Wilkes’s conduct, and his brutal vulgarity 
of taste (for there are degrees of taste in indecency), is that 
his life was no worse than that of many highly-esteemed 
public men, and that Pitt admired, and Sandwich rivalled 
the ribaldry of the Essay on Woman. Briefly, Wilkes shared 
the worst notions of that disgusting and coarse-headed 
set which found amusement in the drunken bestialities of 
Medmenham Abbey. Mr. Bleackley is fair and candid 
about Wilkes’s moral delinquencies ; it was necessary to 
deal with them as he has done, because until they were 
disposed of, it was impossible to attempt the portrayal of 
Wilkes the patriot. 

We do not think Mr. Bleackley has quite succeeded in 
his argument that Wilkes should be called a great man. His 
fortunes seem to us to depend too largely on circumstance 
for him to rank even at the very end of that company of 
which Chatham and Burke and Pitt and Fox are the acknow- 
ledged leaders. His greatest weakness was a craving for 
popular recognition. There was about him that uneasy 
desire for popular applause, rather than for the public 
benefit, which marks the demagogue. It is true that in the 


By Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Gordon riots he took the unpopular side, and in the French 
Revolution the wrong view ; but in the one case his sense 
must have told him that the popular fury had no kind of 
ground or permanent basis, and in attacking the Revolution 
he was joining a vast majority of opinion. He was, indeed, 
a demagogue rather than a democrat. That there is a real 
distinction between the two, many modern publicists and 
journalists are determined to deny. And it is difficult to 
define. A demagogue trusts and uses popular emotion: a 
democrat believes in the people’s will. A demagogue wants 

a vote and a verdict from the mob for his own policy; a 
democrat wants the people to have a judgment of their own. 
A demagogue flatters the people ; a democrat respects them. 

Wilkes, whether he was opposing general warrants, 
attacking the Government, fighting for his seat in Middlesex, 
**flyting ” the aldermen with Scotch, or whispering to the 
King that ‘‘ he was never a Wilkite,” was always out for 
popularity. He was anxious that the public should serve 
him, and like many other politicians he contrived to suggest 
that this was to do the public service. But he never deceived 
himself. He may have thought the electors of Middlesex 
were better worth serving than was King George III. ; 
but he never doubted that John Wilkes’s interests were far 
more important than those of the electors. This has been 
& very popular opinion since his time ; but it has not often 
been avowed, even in private, with Wilkes’s unexampled 
shamelessness. 

To the psychologist Wilkes is interesting as a man who 
forced the mob to serve his own advantages; to the his- 
torian his value lies in the fact that he did genuinely conceive 
his own interests to lie in the direction of greater freedom 
and greater public control of affairs; and his obstinacy 
about his return for Middlesex was a valuable factor in the 
fight for representative government. 

_The story is an odd one. After the Government deter- 
mined to prosecute him for the libel in the North Briton and 
the Essay on Woman he fled to Paris. His flight grew into 
a four years’ exile, during which he was outlawed. Then, 
on his return in 1768, he stood for Middlesex and was elected. 
The House of Commons pronounced him incapable of 
sitting ; on the issue of another writ, he was again elected, 
and meanwhile had been made an Alderman, and also 
sentenced to a fine and imprisonment for his libel. He was 
expelled again from Parliament, and again elected. Middle- 
sex, when the Government at last found a candidate, 
Colonel Luttrell, to oppose Wilkes, determined to go on 
returning their hero; Wilkes got 1,148 votes, Luttrell 296, 
and one Serjeant Whitaker 5. Then the House of Commons 
decided, against all law, to consider Luttrell duly elected, 
since the votes given ‘* to a person incapable of being chosen 
were looked upon as being thrown away.” The principle 
involved was then made plain. The House was claiming 
to co-opt members who were pleasing to the party in power 
whenever a constituency returned a member whom the 
Government (not the law) declared incapable. So Wilkes, 
in order to defend his own interests, was forced into the 
position of champion of the rights of the electorate. At 
one of his election meetings he had declared, ‘‘ If the Commons 
begin to tell a constituency whom it shall not choose, they 
will proceed to tell it whom it shall choose”; and by 
their insistence on regarding Luttrell as elected the Commons 
provoked a contest in which all upholders of democracy 
were bound to oppose them. 

The victory was late in coming. Wilkes did not take 
his seat in the House until after the General Election of 
1774; and it was not until 1782 that the motion of 1769, 
declaring him incapable of being elected a member, was 
expunged from the journals of the House. It is amusing 
to note that in the debate Charles James Fox was among 
the minority who voted against Wilkes, but at the same 
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time declared that he was willing to change his mind if 
** the voice of the people ”’ was against him—‘‘ an ingenious 
attempt,” says Mr. Bleackley, ‘‘on the part of a convert 
to harmonise expediency with principle.”” It was only the 
other day that a more thorough effort at such a combination 
was made by Sir F. E. Smith in his action on woman’s 
suffrage. 

A great demagogue and a great politician—but not a 
great man or a great gentleman—that is one’s conviction 
after reading this biography. Indeed, in some ways, 
Wilkes may be taken as the type of modern politicians : he 
seems to have invented that ingenious method by which 
the country’s confusions are always turned to political 
advantage, either of the party or of the politician—prefer- 
ably of the politician. He was no more corrupt than many 
later politicians; and he was not quite so insistent in 
believing that whoever opposed him opposed the country. 
He was faithful to Chatham even after that statesman had 
rather priggishly belaboured him for blasphemy and pro- 
fanity ; it did not occur to him, apparently, to pose as 
dictator. He would have been a bigger and more for- 
midable person but for two circumstances. In his day 
politics was a small and private preserve, and everyone 
knew the truth and the falsehood about everyone else ; and 
in his day there was no vast and apparently impartial 
Press to *‘ boost ’’ the demagogue into the seat of the states- 
man. England was a small country then, and though a 
politician had as much chance of doing good as he has now, 
his powers of mischief were infinitely less. 

In reading this book one has a feeling, so full is it of great 
names and memorable events, that one is reading the 
history of the eighteenth century—Wilkes was born in 1725 
and died in 1797; but a glance at the admirable index will 
remind the reader that there was an England which cared 
little or nothing about Wilkes, an England of which he 
knew nothing. The name of Wesley does not occur in all 
these crowded pages. 


THE INTELLECTUALISING OF 
BUSINESS 


The Administration of Industrial Enterprises, with Speeial 
Reference to Factory Practice. By Epwarp D. Jones, 
Ph.D. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


Practical Safety Methods and Devices, Manufacturing and 
Engineering. By Grorcre Atvin CoweE. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. net. 


One of the many differences between this country and 
the United States is that we have hardly any treatises on 
the administration of business enterprises, whereas American 
publishers turn out dozens of admirably written, well- 
informed volumes for the instruction of the employer 
or the works manager who wishes to run his business in 
the best possible way. Apparently, American business 
men buy these books or they would not continue to be 
produced in such bewildering quantity; and presumably 
they read what they buy. Apparently, too, English and 
Scottish business men do not buy such books; perhaps 
they know, by instinct or intuition, all about factory manage- 
ment! Perhaps the fault lies rather in the fact that our 
business experts have not learnt to write, and our professors 
know nothing about business. At any rate, British 
publishers turn out very few books of the kind that is 
common in the United States, and Messrs. Longmans 
are to be heartily gongratulated on placing upon the 
London market, in ofessor Jones’s volume, one of the 
best, as well as one of the most recent and up-to-date, 
of these treatises. Here the British business man or works 





manager can learn, if he chooses, the best thought of his 
class, as developed in the United States, on the “ launching,” 
the “location,” and the “lay-out” of a manufacturing 
enterprise; on the most advantageous arrangement of 
buildings, equipment, and power; on administration 
and cost-accounting; on the employment of labour and 
wage-systems; on “welfare work,” buying, selling, 
advertising, transporting, and debt-collecting. Other 
treatises, such as that by Professor Cowee, for which Messrs. 
Routiedge are responsible in this country, give most space 
to “ practical safety methods and devices ” of a mechanical 
kind. 

These books are but specimens of an extensive range of 
reading—we hesitate to say literature, although there 
seems no reason why this word should be confined to 
“ useless’ books—which ought to be better known in 
this country. We do not know what is wrong with our 
universities, our public libraries, our learned societies, 
and our bookselling trade that the very large number 
of attractively written, handsomely got up, and extremely 
instructive books of this kind are, for the most part, neither 
known in this country nor accessible here—even in peace 
time. It seems a mere defect of organisation that the 
‘* salt, unplumbed, estranging sea” should be, in this 
respect, as great a barrier as a foreign language or a non- 
Caucasian alphabet. 

These American volumes on business management, good 
as they are, and surprisingly idealistic and humanitarian in 
spirit—“ uplift” is the word—are open to criticism in 
several respects ; and will, we hope, presently be improved 
on by British writers. Notwithstanding their occasional 
chapters on “ Welfare Work” and on negotiations with 
Labour, they still occupy themselves principally with the 
mechanical and engineering side of manufacturing. It 
may be suggested that business administration, like any 
other, is primarily and predominantly a matter of human 
relations, and that it should be taken up from this end. 
What the manager has to manage is human nature; not 
so much machinery as will. It is at least as important 
to efficiency that the human beings in the factory should 
be functioning at their best as that the machinery should 
be running smoothly, or that the buying of materials and 
the selling of the product should be well organised, Yet 
how often do we find the mind of the management 
devoted almost entirely to processes and to the commercial 
fringes of the business. If the enquirer seeks someone 
who really knows the facts about the manual-working 
staff employed, he often has to descend in the hierarchy 
to a clerk at three pounds a week. “Labour docile and 
water abundant ” used to be a typical encomium on land 
offered as suitable for the establishment of a manufacturing 
enterprise. The business man of the ensuing years will 
have to give a great deal more of his brains and attention 
to his relations with the manual workers who produce 
his wealth than he does to his processes and his bargains. 
Trade Unionism will be to him as important a subject 
of study as power transmission or transportation. Even 
the best of the American treatises on industrial administra- 
tion—though Professor Jones already gives several chapters 
to this aspect of it—will need, in this respect, to be re- 
written. In the growing “ intellectualisation ’’ of business 
that is proceeding—to the bewilderment of the surviving 
Victorian employer—the guiding principles will be Measure- 
ment and Publicity. The service which the works manager 
or managing employer renders, if he is to escape condemna- 
tion as a “ profiteer,”” a mere twentieth-century highway- 
man or Robber Baron, will, unlike the profit-seeking devices 
of the past, need to be open to disinterested and 
public measurement, and to be thereby automatically 


limited. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


The Survival of Jesus. By J. H. Sxrine. Constable. 5s. net. 

Dr. Skrine’s book is yet another effort to reinterpret and restate 
the truths of Christianity. He calls to his aid the facts collected 
by psychical researchers; for that there are some facts curious and 
important no one will deny. But he seems to us to assume far too 
much in his assumption that ‘* telepathy ” (which, after all, is scarcely 
a ** science’ yet) will be necessarily of any use to him. For it is 
plain that even if telepathy is all that Sir Oliver Lodge claims, it 
is still open for others to reject Sir Oliver’s explanation of telepathic 
facts. But very likely Dr. Skrine will claim, as Mr. Wells has claimed 
for his revaluation, that here, and on these lines, he has been helped ; 
and others may who discover something in his book. 


THE CITY 


HE foreign exchanges continue to attract attention, 
for some of them are truly remarkable. Russian 
roubles, as is not surprising, have touched their 

worst, it now taking 230 to purchase £10 as compared with 
94.57 in normal times. The Scandinavian exchanges, on 
the other hand, are turning more and more against London, 
14.90 kroner now purchasing the pound sterling as compared 
with about 18.16 in normal times. The Swiss exchange 
has again dipped below 22 francs, 21.9 purchasing the 
pound as compared with a pre-war rate of 25.22. The 
Japanese yen fetches 2s. 14d., as compared with 2s. 04d. 
before the war. The Brazilian exchange has receded to 
1s. 1d. per milreis, after having been quite recently as high 
as 13.11-16. This has checked the sharp rise in Brazilian 
securities, which is perhaps just as well. Speaking general] y: 
Brazilian securities look a good purchase, particularly 
the 1913 5 per Cent. Loan, at its present price of 814, 
which includes the half-yearly coupon payable October Ist. 
Insurance shares are steadily rising, and it is a pity that 
the general body of investors are not familiar with this 
class of share, for insiders make a good deal of money on 
them. The public is probably deterred by the low yields 
shown, overlooking the fact that every few years there is 
usually a jump in the dividends, or some nice plum in the 
shape of amalgamation—resulting in a considerable rise 
in the quotation. Engineering and iron and steel shares 
continue to keep firm, but rubber producing companies’ 
shares look like resuming their former position as leaders 
in activity, for prices are again rising, and for nearly all 
the good shares there are more buyers than sellers, 


* * ok 


The Economist as a rule is not in favour of State participa- 
tion in industry. This makes the following remarks, which 
appeared in its issue last Saturday, in connection with the 
Corn Production Bill, of some interest : 

In our view, it is the least objectionable method of stimulating 
food production, but it urgently requires amendment by the intro- 
duction of the principle, which should be applied to all State-aided 
industries, of a share for the State in surplus profits due to State 
assistance, 

In a subsequent paragraph the same paper draws attention 
to the financial results of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) in two districts in the neighbourhood of Gretna, 
which have just been published, and points out that while 
these two districts are comparatively small, “. . . the 
financial results of a year of State control are encouraging 
to those who advocate an extension of the system.” In 
the Gretna district, after providing for all charges, there 
was a profit of over £15,000 during the year ended March 31st 
last, and in an adjacent district the profit for the same 
period was just under £18,000. A large proportion of these 
profits has at once been applied to writing down licence 
values and properties. 
* * * 


A correspondent has asked whether the State participates 
in any way in the profits made by the Bank of England— 
out of the monopoly conferred upon it by the Government— 
and what profit that institution makes out of its handling 
of the National Debt, including War Loans. As regards 





the first portion of the question the reply is in the negative ; 
as to the net profit that the Bank of England makes out of 
its handling of the National Debt, it is impossible to give 
any figure, for it is wholly a private institution, and there 
is no public audit of its aecounts. The Bank Act of 1892 
provided that the Bank of England should receive, as 
remuneration for management of the National Debt, an 
annual sum of £325 per million of debt, up to five hundred 
millions ; £100 per million above that figure; but not 
less than £160,000 per annum. For the management of 
Exchequer Bonds and Bills it receives £100 per million 
issued, and for Treasury Bills £200 for every million issued. 
Parliament was restrained from modifying these terms 
until after March 31st, 1912, and it is believed that no 
modification has been made since that date. If the 
correspondent who makes the inquiry is a shareholder of 
the Bank of England he need not worry. If he is merely 
a taxpayer—but that is another question ! 





* * * 


The profits that can be made by an ably-managed rubber 
plantation company are well illustrated by the report and 
aecounts of the Straits Settlements (Bertam) Rubber 
Company, which have just been issued. The company 
began, eleven years ago, with 350 acres planted under 
rubber, and has now 6,400. Its total share capital is 
£200,000, and it started with an original working capital 
of £24,000. It has expended £150,000 on development, 
and has distributed £262,862 in dividends, without borrowing 
a penny or mortgaging any of its property. This has been 
done by careful and able management, and by following 
the wise policy of putting back a large proportion of the 
annual profits into further development of its properties. 
The dividend for the year is 27} per cent., as compared 
with 25 per cent. during the previous year. If it had not 
been for the Excess Profits Tax a dividend of 40 per cent. 
could have been paid; in fact, white ants and the Excess 
Profits Duty appear to be the only pests from which the 
company suffers—the former having cost it £33,000 last 
year. The 2s. shares are quoted at about 7s. ex div., 
at which price they should be a good purchase—for this 
estate has not yet reached its full development. 


* * * 


The following are particulars of two companies in the 
plantation group, the shares of which, I am told by good 
authority, are particularly attractive, both for increasing 
dividends and capital appreciation. The first enjoys the 
weird name of Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Company, Limited, 
a concern whose estates are situated in the Kelani Valley, 
which is the most favourable district in Ceylon for rubber 
cultivation. The company cultivates both tea and rubber, 
and already pays 21 per cent. dividend ; but as its rubber 
crop is steadily increasing, this rate should be exceeded, 
while it should also do well with its tea, the crop for the present 
year being estimated at 780,000lbs. The capital is 
£150,000, of which £45,000 is in the shape of 6 per cent. 
preference shares. The company’s financial position is 
exceptionally strong, for it has a reserve fund of £25,000, 
a premium account of £45,000, and brings forward from 
last year £6,000. Its pre-war profits were so high that it 
has little to fear from Excess Profits Duty for the present. 
The price of the shares is about 44s. The other company 
is the Bandar Sumatra Rubber Company, which has 
2,369 acres under rubber cultivation in the Dutch island 
of Sumatra. More of this company’s trees are coming into 
bearing every year, and for its last financial year it already 
earned over 19 per cent. on its capital of £100,000, and 
paid 12} per cent. For the current year, which expires 
on the 31st inst., a crop of 360,000 lbs. of rubber is estimated, 
which should give earnings equal to nearly 28 per cent. 
of the share capital, and large annual increases in output 
may be expected. The financial position of the company 
is strong, it having a liquid surplus of £37,000—more than 
one-third of its capital—and at the ‘present price of 45s. 
per £1 share, the capitalisation per acre is only £90, which 
leaves a very wide margin for capital appreciation. 

Emit Davies. 
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LLOYD GEORGE 


THE MAN AND HIS STORY. 
By FRANK DILNOT. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
One of the most prominent figures that stand out 


story told by one who has known him personally and at close 
quarters for years. All the phases of Mr. George's career are 
fully treated in Mr. Dilnot’s book, which is a personal study, 
full of human interest throughout. 


State Help for Agriculture 


By CHARLES W. TOMKINSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with agricultural banking, the rotation of 
crops, housing, State supervision, and many other questions. 
It will be intelligible not only to those familiar with agri- 
ec -ultural s science but to those who know little of the subject. 


READY AUGUST 1. 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. A Symposium on the 
Situation after the War and how to meet it. 
Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


All sides of the question are here discussed by upwards of sixty well- 
known public men = women. 


SVEN HEDIN: NOBLEMAN. By K. G. OSSIANNILSSON. 

- a 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ossiannilssop pours ridicule on Sven Hedin’s — of affairs in 
= jum and iemle, @ and exposes the one-sidedness of the Swedish 
MILITARISM AT WORK IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 

By K. G. OSSIANNILSSON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Author describes the deportations of Belgian workmen to Germany. 
joees Lae. part of the book deals with the working of the Preventive 
Pamphiets in ‘Defence of the Allies. in Paper Covers. 

THE WAR ON HOSPITAL SHIPS. 2d. 

THE VILLAIN OF THE WORLD TRAGEDY. By WittlaAM ArcHeER. 2d- 
TO THE MEN BEHIND THE ARMIES. By Emme CAMMAERTS. Id. 
THE HORRORS OF ALEPPO. id. 

THE DEPORTATIONS. Statement by the American Minister to Belgium. 1d. 
BLOOD & BRASS. Quotations from German Statesmen, Philosophers, &c. 1d. 























T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, Wc. 2. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1 
(Close to Southampton Rew.) 
HAND-MADE POTTERY, SMOCKS, 
JERKINS AND CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 











Aves MSS. and TYPEWRITING of onan 
ee =’ = promptly executed. 


Meet 
Typlats "provid OPOLITAN ITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Gir os Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 





Youns Frenchwomaa, wife of British Officer on Service, wants 
gee Home near, but not in, London for herself and boy, aged six. Terms must 

be moderate, willing to help with young child or teach French.—Address R., 
Box 303, New SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 








The Trade of To-Morrow 


By ERNEST J. P. BENN 


Author ef “TRADE AS A SCIENCE" 





Mr. Benn's practical and detailed proposals for 
the Reconstruction of British Industry will be 
read with equal interest by labour and capital 
An entirely new light is thrown on the rela- 
tions of the State and Trade, and a work- 
able solution to the problem of labour’s 
position in industrial control is advanced 





800. 232° pages. 2/6 net 


JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD. | 




















UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FacuLTiges.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
ScHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. . 
The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medieal School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licemsing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities. 
may, after one year's study of research, take a Master's Degree. 
Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application | to the Secretary of the University. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by o Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Connie ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a vear's professio: training for secondary teachers. The Course includes prepara- 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New 4 begins September 22nd. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be ob d on app mn to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge. 








Vy Sarriatp COLLEGE (University of pare —— Principal, 
es A. DE SELINCOURT. Studentsare prepared for the Arts and Science 
University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology. OO “Resttent from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 
certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For Calendar 
and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. 

Arthur G. Symonds. M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan Fund, 
apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 











AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, and Encineerinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas ; a year. Calendar, post free from Registrar. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as an 
experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Open-air Classes, Rhythmic Exercises, Swedish Drill. The School opens 
September 20th. Apply for Prospectus to Miss K. Manvitie, Leinster House, 
2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 








INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayschott. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTR UCTION. 


SUMMER MEETING for the discussion of the Problems of 
Reconstraction—Social, Economic, Educational, and International—will be held 
at the Hampstead Garden Saburb. from Angust iodte August 17th. Opening Ad- 
dress by the Right Hon. the Earlof Crewe. Full particulars and prospectus from 
the Secretary, Miss M. Botpen, The Institute, Central Square, Hampstead Garden 





RESH “VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER.—The Misses 

ALLEn-Brown, The Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex, will send a selection of 

fresh Vegetables—Potatoes, Peas, Beans,Lettuce, Tomatoes, Carrots, Cucumbers. 
Cabbage, etc.—on receipt of a postal order for 6s. and upwards. Market prices. 
Carriage free. Supplies will be seat regularly once or twice a week as desired, 
Bunches of freshly-cut Lavender from 1s. upwards, post free. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


THE GERMAN TERROR 
IN BELGIUM. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
(Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford). 
With Maps and many Illustrations. 








This book is the treatment of the civil population in the 
countries overrun by the German armies during the first three 
months of the war. The evidence consists of first-hand state- 
ments—some delivered on oath before a Court, others taken 
down from witnesses without oath by competent legal ex- 

aminers, others written and published on the witnesses’ own 
ONE SHILLING NET. POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. _ iitiative as books or pamphlets. 


After reading this series of inhuman Soameute, “SCRAPS OF PAPER. 


let the reader just imagine what would be his . a 

feelings if any one of them were posted at the TT a Bm 7 aoe ee ae 
door of his private house or his Church or his With a Foreword by IAN MALCOLM,M.P. 
Town Hall. Reproduced in Colours on Art Paper. New Impression. Imp. 4to. One Shilling net, Postage 3d. extra. 


The Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. 


Documents presented to VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON (Late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs). With a Preface by 
VISCOUNT BRYCE. ‘ , 
This book is a body of testimony from people who were either victims or eye-witnesses of the Turkish atrocities. 

It is a record full of unparalleled horrors, but it is equally full of dramatic incidents, heroic acts, unforeseen situations, and 
sudden revelations of human character. In fact, these extraordinary documents “ give an illuminating impression of Near Eastern 

Life.” : In cloth, 684 pp. 3s. net. Postage 6d. extra. 


ISSUED AT THREEPENGE. Postage 1}d. extra. ISSUED AT ONE PENNY. Postage 1d. extra. 
FRIGHTFULNESS IN RETREAT. THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF .NATIONS. 

















THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE: A Study of German War 
a from; German Sources. Reprinted from The Round 

able. 

PLAIN WORDS FROM AMERICA. A Letter to a German 
Professor by Professor DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON, of 
Columbia University, New York. 

THE DEAD LANDS OF EUROPE. By].W.HEADLAM. 


ISSUED AT TWOPENCE. Postage 1d. extra. 


AMERICANS AT THE FRONT. ByF.A.MACKENZIE. 
Illustrated. 

A GERMAN TO GERMANS. An Open Letter by Dr. 
HERMANN ROSEMEIER, Ph.D., until September, 1914, 
Political Editor of the Berlin Morgenpost. 

THE MURDEROUS TYRANNY OF THE TURKS. By 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. With a Preface by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE. 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, and THE IRISH QUESTION. 
By an English Catholic. 

CONVICTED OUT OF HER OWN MOUTH. The 
Record of German Crimes. By H. W. WILSON. 

A LASTING PEACE. A Conversation between X (a neu- 
tral) and Y (an Englishman). By G. W. PROTHERO. 

THE JUSTICE OF RUMANIA’S CAUSE. By A. W. A. 
LEPPER. 

GREATER RUMANIA: A Study in National Ideals, by 
D. MITRANY. 

THE WELFARE OF EGYPT. By J.S. WILLMORE. 











By Lieut.-Gen. Rt. Hon. J. C. SMUTS, K.C., P.C., &c. 

MICROBE CULTURE AT BUKAREST. Being dis- 
coveries at the German Legation from the Rumanian 
Official Documents. 

MARE LIBERUM. The Freedom of the Seas. By Professor 
RAMSAY MUIR. 

THE GERMAN IDEA OF PEACE TERMS. By Right 
Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 

BELGIUM AND GREECE. By J. W. HEADLAM. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND AUTOCRACY. By 
GEOFFREY G. BUTLER, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

THE LEAGUE OF PEACE AND A FREE SEA. By 

. Sir JULIAN CORBETT. 

BRITAIN’S FINANCIAL EFFORT. 

THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS: An Oppressed Nationality. 
By LEWIS B. NAMIER. 

BRITISH FINANCE AND PRUSSIAN MILITARISM. 
TWO INTERVIEWS. 

THE GREAT PARALLEL. Reprinted from the New York 
Tribune of November 2, 1916. 

SHIRKING THE ISSUE. A Letter to Dr. George Brandes. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

THE GREAT FAITH. President Wilson’s speech on 
American Flag Day. 

COMPANIONSHIP IN ARMS. Speeches by the Prime 
Minister, United States Ambassador, Viscount Bryce, Mr. 
Bonar Law and others to celebrate America’s adhesion to 
the Allies’ cause. 











HODDER & STOUGHTON, ST. PAUL'S HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 4. 
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